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THE 
oan N view of the unfortunate continuance 


of the Coal Strike, resulting in shortage 
of coal and restricted traffic facilities, it has 
. been decided to POSTPONE the ANNUAL 
‘the MEETING of the INSTITUTION OF GAS 
~— ENGINEERS, which was to have opened on 
‘ft Tuesday, :June 8. 


| Pro- 
ih THE foregoing is the official announcement. In view of 
recent the present grim position of affairs in the coal industry, 
Engi- and the curtailment of travelling facilities, the decision to 

postpone the meeting is a wise one, and will be endorsed 
mn by the whole gas profession. Although the arrangements 
for the meeting were well advanced, they will all hold good 
for a week to be determined by the President (Mr. Chas. 


> I, Botley, M.Inst.C.E.) and the Council when this can be 
st be done in more propitious circumstances. 
ontrol 
. as ‘NO ”’—The Government Firm. of peaceful inclination. ‘The perpetual ‘‘ No”’ of the Fede- 
a ration to a temporary reduction of wages, or, alternatively, 
a Boru the Miners’ Federation and the coalowners have _ to a lengthening of hours, is raising public resentment. 
rs new said ‘‘ No’’ to the proposals of the Cabinet for the settle- | People are more generally learning that the average rate 
ment of the difficulties in the mining industry ; but on dif- | of wages over the whole coal-fields (which average is so 
— ferent grounds, Dealing first with the refusal of the Fede- | freely paraded, in order to gain sympathy ostensibly for 
ration, to no point on which they are asked to make con- the miners, but actually in support of the tactics of the 
Gas- cession will they agree. hey stubbornly decline to con- Federation) does not represent the rate paid to the best 
g and tribute anything to the rehabilitation of the industry which | class of worker in a colliery, but is the product of including 
ans provides the miners with their livelihood. We do not be- the gradations of pay from the top level of worker down- 
mm, and lieve the attitude of the leaders represents the views of a | wards. The while, any temporary concession of wages 
a very large proportion of the miners, who, in some districts, | which the miners are asked to make is being thoroughly 
- appear to be tiring of their idleness, tiring of the uncer- | submerged by the losses of wages through the stoppage of 


ITTRE, tainty to which they are everlastingly being exposed, and | the industry and through the sacrifice of trade and over- 
ar than tiring of the littke money which they receive from their | seas markets, which will further restrict the capacity of 
Union funds, compared with what the best of them are | the industry to give employment. In other words, the men 


RKS. capable of earning by being at work. We are not con- | are building up a loss for themselves which will far out- 

vinced that the miners generally know that, while they have | weigh any temporary reduction of wages they are asked to 
nted. left work in defence of their leaders’ policy, they are creat- | make. And that is counted as sane leadership! It is 
Plant, ing worse economic conditions for the industry and for | leadership in the wrong direction ; and, if it is to persist, 
oe. themselves. | However, some of the Unions are already | only some higher power can step in to put an end to such 
a willl practically in a bankrupt state ; some were in low financial | suicidal policy and brainless effort. It is the miners’ 
, 28th of straits at the beginning of the struggle. There is begging | leaders who are, by their short-sighted policy, operating 


for funds ; and even money is being accepted by Britishers | with positive directness to a reduction—and a long-lived 
from Russia ! one it will be—of ‘‘ the standard of living ’’ of their follow- 


South The obstruction to anything being done to improve, by | ing ; while a temporary reduction or a little more working 
ee the only means immediately available. the economic state | time would enable matters to be set on the road which 
Works’ of the industry comes from the miners’ leaders and the | would lead to a recovery of anything given up at the 
Salary district delegates, who often receive their ‘‘ instructions’’ | present time. The miners’ leaders at the end of last week, 
uals, & from poorly-attended lodge meetings, at which those who | ‘after arriving at their momentous decision, returned to 
omm are present are usually the turbulent ones, and not those | their homes, to wait for something to turn-up. Every hour 
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the strike continues, the worse becomes the position of the 
mining industry ; and the lower it sinks, the worse will be 
the state of the miners, and the more drastic the remedy. 
It is no use the miners’ leaders talking of a reduction of 
the standard of living, starvation, and misery when their 
policy, which has conduced to overmanning, lower produc- 
tion per man-shift, and increased costs per ton, is one of 
the main causes for those conditions which they are utiliz- 
ing for, on the one hand, exciting pity for their consti- 
tuents, and, on the other, for producing prejudice against 
the Government. That line of action will not be success- 
ful. The public have well in mind the expenditure of 
£;23,000,000; they have before them the report of the 
Royal Commission, the members of which were purely dis- 
interested and remarkably painstaking, whatever may be 
the opinions of mining experts as to the feasibility of cer- 
tain of their proposals ; they have in mind the offer of a 
further 43,000,000 subsidy to help the poor districts to 
tide over their immediate wage difficulties, while rearrange- 
ments are being effected. We are not without sympathy 
for the miners ; but, at the same time, looking at the posi- 
tion from the rational point of view, little hope can be 
found for maintaining the conditions of the miners, let 
alone improving them, without co-operative working be- 
tween them and the owners. 

Now the Government are faced with greater perplexity. 
The owners, in dismissing the Government proposals (which 
were published in the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ last week) as being 
unacceptable, say that the conditions which are necessary 
for progress in the coal industry are freedom from indus- 
trial unrest and freedom from political interference. We 
are all aware that these conditions would be best—the 
former in any circumstances ; the latter in different cir- 
cumstances. But again it is necessary to examine things 
as they are. What prospect is there of freedom from un- 
rest in the industry by leaving matters to take their own 
course? None. As to political interference, this is an 
instance where we cannot go on perpetually with unrest 
in the chief of our basic industries ; and the Government 
have stood aside long enough to know that the affairs of 
the industry and the estrangement between employers and 
employed have drifted from bad to worse. Without inter- 
vention, the same and worse dreary conditions will obtain. 
The owners and the miners have been in conference and 
negotiation over and over again ; and every time they have 
had to confess a blank disability to do anything satisfac- 
tory to both parties. The General Council of the Trade 
Union Congress have tried intervention ; and their methods 
at attempting compulsion ended in a most unholy and dis- 
astrous mess for the nation and its workers. The only 
source of authority in intervention is the Government ; and 
now what the Government propose as a basis for negotia- 
tion is simply rejected by both sides. The owners declare 
that the Cabinet suggestions will not be helpful in securing 
an increased efficiency in the industry, and that a return to 
the eight-hour day is the only way in which the cost of 
production can be reduced without involving hardships for 
certain workmen. To the increase of hours the Miners’ 
Federation are firmly opposed. There can be little ques- 
tion, on the available evidence, that it is increased produc- 
tion per man-shift which is the way to a better economic 
state. But alongside this proposal the owners also say 
that, given the eight-hour day, the reductions in wage 
rates which would then suffice to bridge the remaining gap 
would not exceed about 10 p.ct. when wages are at the 
minimum in the worst-placed districts, and even this sacri- 
fice would be more apparent than real, since it would result 
in fuller employment and higher actual earnings. But here 
we are back again at July last year ; and the owners know 
that the Miners’ Federation are at present resolved not to 
concede anything in either hours or wages. The reply of 
the owners to the Government plan was frank, if impolitic. 
In respect of hours in relation to output, we believe they 
are right ; but the tone and matter composing their reply 
are anything but diplomatic, conciliatory, or helpful to the 
Government. It shows a stiffening of the back ; and it has 
probably done more than anything else to reinforce the 
resolve of the Miners’ Federation not to give way in either 
of the two respects. 

It is impossible for the Government to leave things as 
they are—to leave the two parties to fight out matters from 
which both are equally determined not to recede in any one 
particular. It is a grim state of affairs; and at the 
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moment it appears that the country must brace itsel{ u 
for a prolonged struggle. It is disappointing after all that 
has been done, and the generosity of the country in pro. 
viding time for ascertaining ways and means for bringing 
about happier and more prosperous conditions. Hopes 
of the country getting farther and farther along the 
highway to greater prosperity are fast being wrecked. The 
Miners’ Federation particularly are operating with the 
highest imaginable inefficiency and folly in creating more 
unemployment in the country, and in causing severe loss 
and misery to their people, who are losing much more in 
wages, through that policy, than they are asked to sur- 
render. The owners, on the other hand, have not gone the 
right way to work, though we admit they have been 
sorely tried. Now the position is worse than ever. 
The best thing that could happen would be for the 
miners to accept the eight-hour day for a period to see 
whether this would sufficiently mend matters to warrant 
their continuing it, with better pay circumstances in view; 
as prosperity comes along. The Federation are anything 
but constructive ; all they do is to say ‘‘ No, no” to any- 
thing and everything that is proposed. 

The Prime Minister, the Government, and most people 
are sick of this attitude. We are therefore glad to see 
that something in the nature of an ultimatum has been sent 
to the Federation by the Premier. In it he states that, in 
the absence of any practicable proposals from them de- 
signed to meet the circumstances of the industry, he does 
not see that any useful purpose would be served by again 
meeting their representatives, until they are in a position to 
submit suggestions of the kind required. Furthermore, 
in view of the growing burden on the national finances 
caused by the general strike and the present stoppage in 
the coal industry, it will be impossible for the Government 
to hold open beyond the end of May the offer of further sub- 
sidy for the specific purpose already mentioned. We hope 
the firmness of the Government will be maintained. The 
Prime Minister has also chided the owners on their uncom- 
promising attitude, and their inappreciation of the nature 
of the Government proposals and of the gravity of the 
present situation. As to “‘ political interference,”’ he has 
reminded them of the proved incapacity of the industry for 
settling its own disputes, like other industries. It may be 
that its conditions are different from those of other indus- 
tries ; all the more reason why the industry requires men 
of great vision and initiative power. The records of the 
past and the present position make people wonder whether 
the industry is at the top equipped with all that is desir- 
able. 


Gas Supply during the General Strike. 
Durinc the senseless and illegal general strike, while elec- 
tricity was making a fine contribution on our railways to 
the transport of the people, gas was silently and efliciently 
carrying on the equally important duties of heating and 
cooking in the homes of the community; and such ser- 
vices were the more important in view of the stoppage in 
the mining industry. The reports which were published 
in our last issue and those this week furnish evidence of 
universal success in supplying needs during the critical 
period. But it is probable that the resources of the indus- 
try will be put under much greater strain before there is 
a settlement of the coal dispute. The gas industry, how- 
ever, has been under severe and protracted test on previous 
occasions, and has not been found wanting. We have no 
fear that its reputation for constancy of supply will not be 
equally well maintained through the period of coal output 
cessation if the community will do their part by looking 
upon the supply as a precious reserve in these days of 
emergency, and use it—not extravagantly, but with the 
view of husbanding it as far as possible. While it is the 
business of gas undertakings to supply labour-saving 
and smokeless fuel—and in ordinary times they are not 
nonplussed by any demands made upon them—in emer- 
gencies such as the present they require, for greater assur- 
ance, the co-operation of the consumers. 

Examining the reports which we have received, it is 
found that they are almost consistent in the statement 
that supply was, through the general strike, carried on in 
normal manner, with here and there a slight reduction 
of pressure, and in some places with calorific value lowered 
by some 25 to 50 B.Th.U. per c.ft. But this latter con- 
dition no doubt applies solely to municipal undertakings 
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not working on the therm basis of charging. In some 
industrial centres, there was a reduction of output, owing 
to the closing-down of works and factories; and in certain 
cases the diminished income of the slot meter consumers 
contributed to reduction of demand. ‘Lhere are other 
cases in which consumers, having been caught short ol 
coal, have beén making a larger use of gas for heating 
and cooking—thus providing some compensation for the 
diminution occasioned by tne stoppage of work at the 
jocal industrial establishments. On an occasion of this 
kind, the value of the gas industry to the general com- 
munity has an accentuation such as nothing else could 
supply ; and from not a lew places, gas engineers and 
managers inform us that they have received many ex- 
pressions of satisfaction trom consumers that the gas un- 
dertakings have been placed in a position to carry on so 
efficiently. In a time such as this, when the supply of 
the alternative and main fuel of the country has been 
entirely cut-off, recognition of the indispensability of gas 
ascends considerably, in which connection the interest- 
ing letter published in the reports last weck, under the 
heading ol ** Bristol,’’ will have been noted. It was from 
Dr. D. S. Davis and Dr. k. A. Askins, respectively the 
Medical Officer of Health and the Deputy Medical Officer 
for Bristol. In that letter, it was stated that ‘‘ gas has 
now become an essential factor in the lives of the great 
majority of people, and is widely used not only for the 
purposes of lighting, but particularly for cooking. .. . 
Deprivation O1 gas under present conditions practically 
means deprivation of food ’’—well-cooked food being 
highly necessary to the health of the people. While re- 
strictions are being observed as far as possible in regard 
to gas, a reservation—both oflicial and cautious—has 
to be placed on the distribution of coke, especially by gas- 
works with water-gas plants, which have to protect their 
position in respect of their supply of gas by maintaining 
a stock of coke in excess of normal requirements. There 
isno doubt that, if the coal strike continues, there will be 
avery large demand for coke, a part of which will probably 
have to remain unsatisfied. 

Perhaps one of the most impressive features of the recent 
experience was the loyalty of gas workers throughout the 
country. So far as information has reached us, only in one 
or two small places did those directly concerned in the pro- 
duction of gas leave their employment; and in one of these 
—unemployment being so rife throughout the country— 
applications for the positions vacated by the men promptly 
reached the manager to the number of about five times his 
requirements. The men who gave up their good and 
constant jobs are probably now meditating, and not jubi- 
lantly, upon their stupid action, particularly as, having 
thrown themselves out of employment, six weeks must 
elapse before they will become entitled to the dole. 
But with these negligible exceptions, gas-works generally 
can report that, throughout the big strike, they had a full 
roll of workers concerned in the production of gas, who 
were faithful, not only to their employers, but to the com- 
munities which they help to serve with such an important 
essential. Our gas workers deserve this acknowledg- 
ment. One of our correspondents writes that he thinks the 
experiences of the fortnight will tend to improve still more 
the good relations which so largely exist between em- 
ployers and employed in the gas industry ; and from many 
places where co-partnership principles are in operation, the 
testimony comes that, in any event, its bonds were shown 
to be of a very real order. It is true that at some works 
the men connected with the building trades who were at 
work upon reconstructions and extensions were called out 
at the beginning of the crisis; but even these did not in all 
Cases respond to the commands of their unions. Those 
who did, did so very reluctantly ; but in the circumstances 
the undertakings concerned can look indulgently (although 
there is no reason why they should do so) upon these de- 
fections as not a serious matter. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that in such cases these men, misled and illegally 
ordered as they were, will not, through their action, for- 
feit any co-partnership or superannuation benefits. In a 
few cases, the transport men employed by gas undertakings 
Were withdrawn; but, in their cases also, gas engineers 
and managers tell us, there was obvious reluctance to com- 
ply with the instructions of the unions. 

Largely through this great display of loyalty by both 
Staffs and men-throughout the industry gas supply has 











come out of the ordeal of the general strike with colours 
flying. But the coal stoppage is still with us. We are 
glad to learn, from the reports to hand, that, when work 
was closed down at the pits, gas-works were almost gen- 
erally fortified to the extent of three or four months’ supply 
of material for gas making on the basis of summer require- 
ments, which show that, now we are clear of the general 
strike, there is no likelihood, with the help of the con- 
sumers, of a failure of supply in any area. One little in- 
cident from Stafford may be mentioned. There the Cor- 
poration Gas Committee, on the advice of their Gas En- 
gineer, provided well for the great emergency; but the 
local coal merchants failed to take proper measure of pos- 
sibilities, and found themselves short of stocks with which 
to meet local demand. To them the Gas Department 
have, with the sanction of the Council, been able to release 
some 500 tons of coal for sale among the inhabitants. 
Thus, during this period, the Stafford gas undertaking is 
practically the only fuel supplier in the borough. Is this 
a presage of the time when gas-works will become normally 
the centres of fuel distribution for all purposes in every part 
of the country ? 


Legislation for Stability and Development. 
In the issue of the ** JourRNaL’’ tor May 5 (p. 266), refer- 
ence was made to the prospect of the National Gas Council 
drafting, and presenting to the gas industry at an early 
date, legislative plans for procuring statutory facilities for 
development, finance, and other matters, to encourage an 
active policy in the present which will enhance stability 
and protect the scope for expansion in the future. This 
is good work; it is work that we have felt for long past 
is much required; and it is simply taking the long view, 
instead of circumscribing vision to immediate affairs, 

Among the subjects referred to in our previous article 
was the large and interesting question of amalgamating 
small concerns with, or supplying them in bulk from, large 
gas producing works, with the view of eliminating the 
uneconomy and inefliciency which (through their limit- 
ations) abound in the less populous gas supply areas, 
but which will be the ‘‘sites’’ in the time to come for 
residential and industrial expansion. We used to hear 
much about not doing this or that without the assurance 
of a Io per cent. return upon the capital expended ; and, 
confessedly, we were prone to think that that was sound 
administration, and fair to existing consumers. But 
ideas undergo change and expansion; and many of us 
now find very good reasons for looking around and ahead. 
By doing so, there cannot be failure to come to the con- 
clusion that future, as well as present, interests must be 
protected. A little consideration shows how, in many 
ways, there can be co-operation for the purpose of im- 
proving working in the parts of the industry that specially 
require it, while at the same time giving the larger under- 
takings the advantage of increasing their output, so lower- 
ing the average per unit of their overhead charges, and 
providing enlarged business boundaries for the future. 

There are, we know only too well, cases in which 
amalgamations would have come about earlier, had there 
not been obstacles in the way—obstacles which can be 
summed-up in the one eapression “ self-interest.’? We 
believe in fair treatment, but fair treatment cuts both 
ways. There have been schemes of amalgamation which 
might have gone through, but officers whom it was pro- 
posed to dethrone thought they should get more in the way 
of compensation than was offered; and there have been 
directors of small undertakings who have been very 
reluctant, in fact, have declined, to give up the reins of 
office without receiving substantial reward for making the 
sacrifice—a reward in excess of what was fair, and per- 
haps unprecedented in like circumstances. The sacrifice 
of the interests of a supply area is, it seems, a matter 
of smaller moment to some men than the sacrifice of their 
emoluments of office, though consideration for so doing 
is provided. A grasping attitude must not be allowed 
to stand in the way of progress in the service of the public. 
If it does, while we do not favour coercive measures, power 
ought to be vested (say) in the Board of Trade to deal 
with any case in which the terms to officers and directors 
constitute the only matter which stands in the way of an 
improvement in public service. To the Board of Trade 
could be entrusted (under general directions agreed by the 
central body of the industry) the decision as to what would 
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be just recompense in any given set of circumstances. In 
some such cases it might perhaps be preferable (as also 
previously advocated in these columns) to adopt the alter- 
native of a supply in bulk. And not only for the emolu- 
ment reason. As we all know, many cases exist where 
the local administration and management of small gas un- 
dertakings are well known and influential in their localities. 
through bulk purchase of gas from a large undertaking, 
the small concern could continue its separate existence, and 
the local management, having no provision of manu- 
facturing plant and materials to occupy attention, could 
concentrate their efforts on the selling of gas generated 
more cheaply than they could produce it locally. In 
the case of small local authority concerns, parochial 
jealousies often come in, and there is objection to amal- 
gamating for gas supply with large local authorities, 
owing to the suspicion that that would be the thin edge 
of the wedge to final absorption of the district for local 
government purposes. But there again supply in bulk 
should avert all such suspicions. Relief will no doubt be 
sought, in the Council’s legislative scheme, from the pay- 
ment of capital duty in cases of amalgamation. 

In connection with bulk supply, a flaw has been dis- 
covered in already possessed powers. It is the absence of 
authority to open roads for the laying of pipes outside 
the statutory limits, to enable bulk supply tobe given. In 
the case of the electricity industry, the Electricity Com- 
missioners have power to grant wayleaves ; and the same 
power for the gas industry should be vested in the Board 
of Trade. Interlinking authorization is also necessary. 
To obtain equality witn the electricity industry there is 
likewise the question of realizing power to secure what 
are called ‘‘ Fringe Orders,’’ which conditionally would 
allow undertakings to supply gas to premises outside, put 
on the borders of, their areas. ‘There is further the 
simplification of procedure to enable non-statutory con- 
cerns to raise themselves to the higher estate of statutory 
ones. 

rom this article and the one published on May 5, it 
will have been seen that there is a large and useful work 
for the National Gas Council in moving for legislation 
having for its objects the promotion of the financial 
stability of the industry, the spread of a higher standard 
of economy and efficiency in gas supply throughout the 
country, and the enlargement by amalgamation, bulk 
supply, and territory extension of the scope of future 
business development. Without financial stability we can- 
not have business stability ; without economy, efficiency, 
and territorial possessions, we cannot have the progress 
which is necessary to our future with active competitors 
pressing on every side. The long and broad outlook is 
imperative. The National Gas Council see this ; and they 
know the time has come for new and amended legislative 
facilities. Procrastination would be fatal to our ambition 
to consolidate our position in the present for larger future 
service. The plans of the Council are well in hand; we 
believe more will be heard of them before long, and that 
there will be no loss of time in proceeding, consistent 
with care, thorough exploration, and endorsement by the 
industry. 


Treasury Guarantees for Electricity Loans. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that the Government believe that their 
electricity scheme is going to regenerate the country, and 
therefore—if true—is a matter of almost paramount 
national importance, no information concerning the posi- 
tion of the Bill was broadcasted during the General Strike ; 
and we had to wait for intelligence until the newspapers 
were making a shadowy presentation of their former con- 
dition. Last Saturday week, the news came that the 
Government had succeeded, in the House on the previous 
day, in passing financial resolutions authorizing a Treasury 
guarantee for loans under the Electricity Bill. The re- 
solution which enabled this to be dene also empowered the 
Standing Committee to consider the clause in detail. The 
motion was not allowed to go through without challenge 
or debate, although an amendment, moved by Major 
Kindersley, that the guarantee should not exceed the sum 
of £10,000, was not pressed to a division. The necessity 
for the guarantee, which is tantamount to a subsidy, 
is a distinct contradiction of the prediction regarding the 
good results to be derived from the scheme. Further- 
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more, the electricity industry is in such a healthy state that 
it can well look after its own financial requirements— 
the same as its competing industry has to do, and al] 
other communal enterprises in the country. Major 
Kindersley rightly considers that the statutory powers 
to be given to the Central Board will provide ample 
security for any money that will be required. Sir F, Wise 
is against the taxpayer being made liable for interest 
amounting to 41,775,000 a year, as well as the capital, 
In his view, it is a vital necessity that this sort of finance 
should be stopped, and the sooner the better for the 
country and the taxpayers. In the opinion of Mr. A, 
Hopkinson, the giving of the guarantee takes away the 
safeguard that the members of the Board should be 
efficient, or take the consequences of inefficiency. The 
Government were invited by Col. Gretton and Mr. Radlord 
to show that the guarantee is absolutely necessary for 
their scheme, but we do not see that the Government 
troubled to do this. It was submitted by Mr. G. Balfour 
that, if the Bill emerges in the form in which it was pre- 
sented, the effect will be the payment of a higher price 
for money to be employed for electrical development. 
Every point made in opposition is sound, especially that 
by Mr. Balfour. In the first place, the Government’s 
guarantee proposal is unjust to the taxpayers and the other 
industries of the country. Of that there can be no denial, 
Then the Government guarantee for the money—this is 
highly important—will cause investors to require a higher 
rate of interest on their money when capital is issued by 
the electricity industry which does not carry the Govern. 
ment guarantee. Lhe electricity industry would, in our 
opinion, be serving its own future interests in the best 
manner by rejecting at once this financial assistance 
from the Government. Further, if the scheme does not 
work out according to the Government programme, and 
the guarantee has to be satisfied by them, it will unquestion- 
ably make it all the more difficult for the electricity in- 
dustry to finance itself at a reasonable rate in future. Mr. 
Basil Veto, in supporting the guarantee during the de- 
bate, was illogical, He seems to think that the scheme 
is necessary for the development of the general industry 
of the country. The effect of the scheme is more likely 
to be detrimental to industry; and it cannot possibly help 
the industrial areas an iota more than electricity suppl) 
is doing at present in the hands of the competent engi. 
neers who are responsible for it, without having superin- 
posed upon them.a Board who cannot know, and who 
are not in touch with, local industrial conditions the sami 
as they are. Mr. Peto cannot advance any proof that 
the.scheme will be beneficial to industry. He only sup- 
poses it will; and his supposition is simply based upo! 
Government belief. The same honourable member also 
remarked that, if there is no necessity for the guarantee, 
it would not become operative. This means that if the 
Government belief is not well founded, then there will 
have to be recourse to the guarantee. The very presence 
of the guarantee shows that the Government themselves 
are not perfectly confident as to the success of their plans. 
To make his illogical submissions complete, Mr. Peto 
agrees that Government credit is not what it has been, 
and that the more Government guarantees and loans ar 
piled-up, the worse the credit is likely to be; and yet h 
thinks it is a policy of despair to do nothing to develop 
industry with the assistance of the Government. His 
argument would have more weight if he could give any real 
assurance that the scheme will develop industry. He 
appears to overlook the fact that the degrading of Govern 
ment credit is not beneficial to industry. The best repll 
the Attorney-General (Sir Douglas Hogg) could make 
to the criticism of the guarantee proposal is that 
from the opponents of the Bill. 
endorse the criticism.”’ 


‘it came 
No friends of the Bil 
Of course not. 








Counting the Cost. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer does not think the gener 
strike will necessitate the imposition of additional burdens 
upon the taxpayer; and he does not anticipate that the nel 
direct expenditure by the Government will exceed £750,000. 
We hope Mr. Churchill is right. But this strike has not 
occurred without costly effects being left behind ; and there ar 





a good many taxpayers who will be sceptical, and will not be 
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unprepared to see the reflection of those effects in next year’s 
Budget, unless the trade of the country makes a rapid ascent. 
If it does not—and it will not so long as the coal strike lasts— 
the revenue which will flow to the Treasury cannot fail to be 
of decreasing amount. The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, 
ex-President of the Board of Trade, calculates that (excluding 
the great power industries) the loss incurred by other indus- 
tries during the general strike fortnight will not be less than 
$30,000,000, which is constituted as follows: Coal trade (at 
the rate of 414,000,000 a month), 47,000,000; railways, 
£8,000,000; pig iron, 41,250,000; steel 42,500,000; textiles, 
£5,000,000; chemicals, 4,500,000; engineering and metal 
42,500,000; and other industries, approximately 
The diversion of contracts from this to other 
countries also represents a set-back from which it will take a 
long time for the country to recover. 





goods ’ 


£3)250,000. 


Legislation and Strikes. 

One natural result of the general strike is the demand for 
legislation to amend the law relating to trade unions in such 
a way as to protect the country from the utilization of the 
organizations for purposes other than those actually affecting 
the industrial welfare of the members. ‘There are two con- 
siderations applying to this demand which must be observed. 
The first is that it will not do for the Government to mix-up 
this matter with the dispute in the coal industry. That must 
be cleared away before embarking upon legislation which will 
be hotly contested by the trade union leaders. While the two 
questions must be kept absolutely separate, it will not do to 
leave the legislative work which the recent strike shows to be 
imperative until we are out of touch with all that the strike has 
involved, and all that it implies. Another point is that legisla- 
tion must be confined to ensuring that the trade unions are 
kept within the limits of their legitimate functions; and it 
should be made illegal for any union to declare a strike, in any 
circumstances, without due notice and a secret ballot of the 
members. This would appeal to a large number of trade 
unionists -who object to their individual wills being subordina- 
ted to the wills of a few men who have worked their way into 
the position of leaders. It is at the present time illegal to 
declare a strike in any industry where there is no dispute, 
unless due notice is given to the employers by the men in 
accordance with their agreements or conditions of employment. 
But that is not sufficient—the men themselves should be con- 
sulted. ‘he question requires diplomatic handling, and must 
be thoroughly investigated in all its bearings. ‘The General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress, in declaring the recent 
general strike, showed that they did not know what was their 
legal position; and, in not assuring themselves regarding it, 
they made an unpardonable blunder. Their hasty retreat, after 
learning the considered opinion of Sir John Simon, and being 
faced by the important judgment of Mr. Justice Astbury, was 
clear proof that they were afraid of the personal consequences 
of their action. In making their humiliating climb-down, they 
hoped it would have weight with those who have a right of 
action against them for damages, and would relieve those 
whom they misled into placing themselves within reach of the 
law for breaking their contracts, agreements, and conditions 
of employment. What has happened in restarting work and 
reinstating employees does not prejudice any rights which thos¢ 
who have suffered damage possess in respect of actions for 
tecovery. But apart from that question, it is right that 
strikes should be prohibited, in any union, unless due notice is 
given to employers, and unless confirmed by a majority of the 
members on the union register. 


Unemployment and the General Strike. 

The total number of persons registered at the employment 
exchanges as unemployed in Great Britain on May 10 was 
1,576,000. This was 470,084 more than a week previously, 
and 391,749 more than a year ago. In addition to these huge 
totals, claims were made in respect of about 325,000 idle hands 
in the mining industry on account of the dispute, and about 
200,000 persons on strike in other industries. This only forms 
part of a larger number (the total cannot at present be 
acurately determined) not at work in the mining industry on 
count of the dispute or on strike in other industries, none of 
Whom are included in the total of 1,576,000. In the House of 
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Commons the other night, it was stated that there was an 
increase of some 750,000 in the unemployed returns in the first 
week of the general stoppage. 


Mr. Clynes and the General Strike. 

There were many good and philosophical points in the 
Presidential Address which the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., 
delivered at the congress of the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers at Bournemouth on Monday; yet in other 
places there were points which appear to be inconsistent and 
illogical, and which indicate that Mr. Clynes was trying to 
drive a middle course between his own convictions and the 
actions of his ‘‘ T.U.C.”’ friends. We all know how detestable 
to him is the national strike policy. He is well aware of its 
futility and uselessness, of the misery it inflicts, and of the fact 
that a conflict between the Unions on the one hand and the 
Government on the other is bound to result in failure for the 
former. Moreover, he is convinced that economic facts cannot 
be removed by the simple passing of resolutions by trade 
unionists, or by their actions. As to the points in which we 
are in disagreement with Mr. Clynes, he states that the miners 
were actually locked-out. The miners were not locked-out. 
What happened was that the coal owners gave, in accordance 
with the agreements existing in the mining industry, the neces- 
sary notice for the termination at the end of April of the 
agreements then existing, and some of them also posted at 
their pits the rates of wages which they were prepared to pay, 
having regard to the lapse of the subsidy, for a continuance 
of employment. ‘The orders that the men were not to remain 
at work after April 30 were issued by the Miners’ Federation. 
That is not a lock-out; it is a strike. Then Mr. Clynes asks: 
‘* Is a lock-out of a million men in an essential trade to be 
viewed as legal and proper and to pass without censure, while 
a strike in a number of trades, begun as an act of retaliation, 
must be denounced as unconstitutional and revolutionary? ”’ 
The question introduces a decided weakness into the argument 
of the President. First of all, the mine owners gave notice 
in a legal manner of the termination of the agreements. The 
strike in a number of trades which was ordered by the General 
Council of the ‘‘ T.U.C.”’ was without the notices necessary 
under employment contracts and conditions. That was both 
dishonourable and illegal. But in the address we find this: 
‘** It is idle to say that men who struck work broke agreements 
and wolated contracts.’’ Why is it idle to say-that? Is the 
breaking of a contract or an agreement illegal, or is it not? 
We hardly think that Mr. Clynes would be prepared to face a 
cross-examination on his submission in a Court of Law. One 
other point. The national strike, he states, no doubt involved 
the workers in the loss of more than £)20,000,000 in wages 
alone. Probably, as Mr. Runciman stated, in addition to this 
the industries of the country lost £30,000,000 or more in 
trade, and the direct cost of the strike to the Government was 
approximately Does Mr. Clynes really believe that 
the ‘‘ men who struck work committed an act in keeping with 


’ 


£750,000. 


the better sides of our British character.’ 
sorry for his estimate of British character. 


If so, we are truly 


-— 
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Spontaneous Combustion of Coal. 

‘* The Oxidation of Pyrites as a Factor in the Spontaneous 
Combustion of Coal ’’ was discussed at last month’s meeting 
of the Division of Gas and Fuel Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society by Messrs. S. H. Li and S. W. Parr, who 
stated that recent studies on the oxidation of coal seem to prove 
conclusively that oxidation proceeds very rapidly after a tem- 
perature of 70° or 80° C. has been attained, and quickly reaches 
the autogenous stage of oxidation; while at normal tempera- 
tures the oxidation under ordinary conditions is not of sufficient 
magnitude to generate heat. The question therefore arises as 
to the source and causes of an initial rise in temperature which 
is responsible for advancing the mass to the danger point. It 
is well known that coals which are very low in sulphur content 
are subject to this initial heating ; and it is probable that sulphur 
is not always the source of difficulty. There still remains the 
fact that under certain conditions sulphur in the pyritic form 
may set-up oxidation processes that may account for this initial 
heating. The studies of the authors proceeded along the line 
of pyritic sulphur activity from the standpoint of fineness of 
division, form of crystallization, whether pyrite or marcasite, 
and the effect of bacterial and catalytic agents which might by 
any possibility be present in the original coal substance. The 
most pronounced indication of oxidation was secured in coals 








that started-out with a high percentage of textural moisture. 














PERSONAL. 

The vacancy of Engineer at the Ash Road (North and South) 
Gas-Works, Aldershot, has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Doucias Ritcuir, Deputy Gas and Water Engineer and 
Chief Chemist of the Company, who will take up his duties in 
the new position on June 1. 

Mr. W. J. Liperty, Public Lighting Inspector, City of Lon- 
don, resigned his appointment last month (under the Corpora 
tion pension scheme), after nearly 47 years’ service; he having 
reached the retiring age of 65. We wish him good health and 
much happiness in his new leisure. 

Mr. GeorGe Haynes, the Superintendent of the Liverpool 
Gas Company’s Athol Street and Eccles Street Works, is retir- 
ing after 47} years’ service. He was engaged at Athol Street 
in 1878, on his leaving the Liverpool College, and was appointed 
Chief Clerk at Linacre in 1885. Four years later he was 
transferred to the chemical laboratory at that works. In 1898 
Mr. Haynes was promoted to the position of Assistant Superin- 
tendent at Linacre, which office he held until 1902, when the 
Directors appointed him Superintendent of the Caryl Street 
Works. He became Superintendent of the Athol Street and 
Eccles Street Works in 1911. 

Mr. S. O. Pacey, Works Manager and Assistant Engineer to 
the Doncaster Corporation Gas Department, has been appointed 
General Manager to the Gas, Water, and Electricity Depart- 
ments of the Retford Corporation, where he takes up duty on 
June 1. Mr. Pacey, who is a native of Doncaster, and has been 
at the works there for the past five years, began his career at 
the Doncaster Gas-Works in 1903, and was there until 1909, 
when he assisted in the start of the Brodsworth Gas Company, 
and: was a year with that undertaking. In 1gio he went t 
Smyrna as Assistant Engineer to the Ottoman Gas Company ; 
and in 1913 he went to the other side of the world, becoming 
Manager of the Pernambuco Tramways and Power Company. 
In 1914 he left Brazil to join the army in England, and later 
returned to Brazil, but to the city of Santos. In 1921 he went 
again to Doncaster. 

ee 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Henry J. Putian, J.P., whose death we regret to record 
as having taken place after several months’ severe illness, was 
well known as a gas cempany administrator <A Director since 
igoo of the Hampton Court Gas Company, he was elected 
Chairman on the death of Mr. Alfred Goodinan. He had also 
been Chairman of the Richmond Gas Company for several 
years before that undertaking was amalgamated with the 
Brentford Gas Company. In addition, he was a Director of 
the British Gas Light Company, Ltd., and of the Walton-on- 
Thames and Weybridge Gas Company. Besides having been a 
magistrate for over 21 years, Mr, Pullman had been Chairman 
of the Hampton Wick Urban District Council, and had in other 
ways taken an active part in public affairs. ’ 


a 





Carbon Disulphide in Coal Carbonization. 


One of the contributions prepared for presentation at last 
month’s meeting of the Division of Gas and Fuel Chemistry of 
the American Chemical Society was by Mr. Wilbert J. Huff, 
who is engaged in the Department of Gas Engineering of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. In this he discussed 
the bearing which carbon disulphide has upon determining the 
use of high-sulphur coals for gas making purposes, and then 
described a laboratory study of carbonizing conditions which 
produce this compound. The communication appears in full in 
the April issue of ‘* Industrial and Engineering Chemistry ; ’ 
and from this it appears that the experiments detailed went to 
show that carbon disulphide apparently obtained by interaction 
between the constituents of the gas and the coke, was really 
derived from the re-heated coke alone. No evidence was ob- 
tained in support of the secondary interaction theory. Coal was 
carbonized without producing detectable quantities of carbon 
disulphide, when it was heated slowly and allowed to gasify 
freely. When it was heated so rapidly that a dense, coherent 
coke resulted from a high-volatile coal, carbon disulphide was 
found in the products of gasification, though the quantity of 
coal carbonized was small, and the tarry and gaseous products 
had only a small amount of space and time contact with carbon. 
As a possible explanation of this formation, the author pointed 
out that sulphur is not uniformly disseminated throughout the 
coal mass. That due to pyrites is, of course, localized. The 
heterogeneous origin and resulting character of the organic coal 
substance indicates that this substance must be localized into 
certain molecules or groups of molecules of higher and lower 
sulphur content. Heated suddenly, the sulphur and carbon 
may become active chemically in localities in which a deficiency 
of hydrogen and carbon may exist, and carbon disulphide may 
be formed, to be swept rapidly out of the retort by the gas 
stream. Heated slowly, diffusion may overcome local hydrogen 
and carbon deficiencies, and the sulphur may combine to form 
hydrogen sulphide and non-volatile solid carbon-sulphur com- 
plexes low in sulphur, rather than carbon disulphide. This 
explanation is advanced chiefly to illustrate the possibility of 
devising explanations other than the secondary interaction 
theory to account for the formation of carbon disulphide. 
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Annual Meeting, 1926—Postponed from June 8-11, 
PROGRAMME OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

1. Address of the President (Mr. Chas. F. Botley, M.lng 
C.E.). 

2. Annual Report of the Council for the year 1925-26, ang 
Accounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 1925. 

3. Report of the Advisory Committee on Education, to } 
presented by the Chairman, Mr. Fk. W. GoopDEnoug; 
C.B.E. 

4. Fifteenth Report of the Gas Investigation Committee: 
‘* Methods of Testing Products of Combustion from Gas 
Appliances.” 


Paper on ‘‘ The Development and Reconstruction of the 
Portslade (Brighton) Gas-Works,’’ by Mr. C. H. Rurreg 
of Brighton. 


on 


6. Sixteenth Report of the Gas Investigation Committee: 
** Studies in Carbonization: Part I. Influence of Size of 
Coal.” 

Paper on ‘ Investigation of some of the Factors affecting 
Carbonization in Continuous Vertical Retorts,’’ by Mr, 
T. F. E. Rueab, of Birmingham. 

8. Report of the Refractory Materials Joint Committee, t 

be presented by the Chairman, Mr. J. P. Leatuer. 

g. Paper on ‘* Service to Consumers,’’ by Mr. Joun W, 

McLusky, of Glasgow, and Mr. W. B. McLusky, of 
Halifax. 


~sI 


10. Report of the Institution Gas Research Fellowship, o 
‘** “the Influence of the Ash Constituents in the Carboniza. 
tion and Gasification of Coal: Part 11.—Gasification of 
Special Cokes in Steam,’’ by Mr. C. B. Marson, M.Sc, 
A.L.C. (Gas Research Fellow), and Professor Joun W 
Coss, C.B.E., B.Se., F.1.C. (Livesey Professor). 

11. Paper on ** The Distribution of Gas at High Pressures, 
by Mr. A. W. SUMNER, of Grays. 


—_—$$——————_ ge —____. 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


May 28.—NortrH oF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual general meeting at Newcastle. 

May 28.—CueEMicAL ENGINEERING GROUP OF THE SOCIETY 0: 
CuemicaL InDustry.—Annual general meeting, Abbey 
House, Westminster, at 6 p.m. ( 

May 31.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN Disrricr JUNIOR Gas Asso- 
CIATION.—Annual general meeting at the Westminste 
Technical Institute. 

June 1.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Annual general meeting a 
the Hotel Cecil, Strand, at 3.15 p.m. 

June 1.—Meetings of the Central Executive Board of th 
National Gas Council and the Central Committee of the 
Federation of Gas Employers will take place in the mom- 
ing, before the annual general meeting of the Council, 
instead of on June 8. 

Juae 1.—ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SociEty.—Meeting at the 
Royal Society of Arts. 

June 3-4.—JRON AND STEEL INstTITUTE:;—Annual meeting at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

June 18.—SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
MANAaGERS.—Visit to Bristol. 

June 21, 22, 23.—Summer meeting of the Institution of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, at Scarborough. 

June 23.—Society oF British Gas INpUsTRIES.—Annual general 
meeting at the Hotel Cecil, under the presidency of the Rt 
Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P. Programme as at 
ranged for May 5. 

July 19.—INstirUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—Annual meet: 


ing. 
Sept. 9.—‘* B.C.G.A.,’’ MupLanps DisTRICT CONFERENCE.— 
Smethwick. 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS 
Annual Meeting and Visit to Hastings (formerly fixed fu 
June 8-10 and June 11 respectively) postponed. 


-_— 
atl 





American View of Low-Temperature Carbonization.—\V hen dis 
cussing before the Eastern States Gas Conference, held in 
Philadelphia, the ‘‘ Past and Present Trend of Development in 
Gas Manufacture,’’ Mr. J. A. Perry said: Low-temperatur 
carbonization does not promise to be satisfactorily developed 
However good it may appear on paper, the large amount 
low-grade coke produced will find a difficult and indifferest 
market, in competition with high-grade coke from our hig 
temperature carbonization plants. The amount of high-grate 
oil per ton of coal carbonized on low-temperature plants hi 
been greatly exaggerated. In fact, if low-temperature Cat 
bonization were to become universal to-day, the large amoutl 
of special and new kinds of tar oils would find, as with th 
low-temperature coke, a difficult and indifferent market. ‘Thet 
will be no economical or commercial trend leading to the adop 


tion or use of low-temperature carbonization plants in 
United States. 
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Ar the time the General Council of the Trade Union Congress 
made their insane onslaught upon the country, there were 
many pages of amendments to the Government Electricity Bill 

awaiting discussion and decision by 
Standing Committee C. By time 
the ‘“‘ T.U.C.”’ had made a humiliat- 


ing retreat, the list of amendments had undergone further in- 


The Bill. the 


flation. What, taken together, they all mean we have no notion, 
and do not intend to waste time in trying to solve the riddle. 
At the moment, they are infinitely worse than a jig-saw puzzle ; 
and so we shall wait until we can compare with the original 
draft the Bill, shorn and recast, as it issues from the Com- 
mittee, to see what has been done towards reformation. During 
the period that the Press was foolishly silenced, there has been 
little information published concerning the progress the Com- 
mittee have been making with their formidable task. But in 
the House, as will be seen in our editorial columns this week, 
the Government have secured the passing of a resolution con- 
senting to the Treasury guarantees for the 433,500,000 which, 
it is estimated, the Central Board will require. There are 
some considerations affecting those guarantees to which point 
is given in the editorial article, and over which probably the 
responsible men of the electricity industry have already been 
meditating. There is another matter affecting excessive con- 
centration of electricity generation which the general strike has 
emphasized. The experience in this strike shows the folly of 
too large concentrations. It may be thought that the recent 
upheaval and its sudden collapse supply an assurance that a 
similar adventure will not again be made by the unions. But 
many things are possible. It was the illegality of this strike, and 
the fear of actions for damages against leaders and men, that 
had a large part in its prompt ending. While, as the law at 
present stands, there can be no massed lightning strikes of 
the men in different industries, there is nothing against all 
unionists giving notice to quit their employment, and so 
arranging matters that notices would expire simultaneously. 
Large concentrations of electricity supply plant would place in 
the hands of the fomenters of industrial strife a weapon of in- 
calculable advantage. In the recent strike we saw the value 
of each railway having generating plant under its own manage- 
ment. This gave the companies, where electrical train services 
exist, a power to assist the public in, for the time being, a 
manner which gave great relief—relief which would have been 
impossible in times past. That is a condition which must be 
maintained in association with our internal defences. It is of 
vastly more importance than improving, through the railways, 
the load factor for the electricity stations. Prudence suggests 
that it is wise to legislate for the worst possible conditions be- 
fore their advent, and not to wait until they are upon us. The 
war taught this outstanding lesson, or should have done so. 


When the Standing Committee who are 
Central Board 


Constitution. 


considering the Government Bill ceased 
their Tuesday of last 
they had_ still 
under discussion clause 1, which shows that they have a long 
way to go before they reach the fortieth clause and the schedules 
attached to the measure. At the sitting, the matter under 
consideration was the constitution of the Central Board, which 
appears to have been a very hard nut to crack. Some members 
have sought to obtain an absolutely neutral body, and require 
that all sorts of associations should be consulted before ap- 
pointments are made. Mr. George Balfour would have liked 
the Lord Chancellor to supersede the Minister of Transport as 
the person responsible for appointing the Board; but what the 
Lord Chancellor has to do with the electricity industry, it is 
difficult to say. However, that suggestion was thrown over- 
board, just as were many others. The Labour Party, too, 
desired that two members representing labour should be ap- 
pointed to the Board by the Minister of Transport after con- 
sultation with the Minister of Labour. To that there cannot 
be the slightest objection, because, although we are not often 
in agreement with Mr. George Lansbury, we do concur with 
him in thinking that the people who have to work in such 
places as generating stations should be represented on a govern- 
ing authority such as this. As he pointed out, labour is not 
asking (in a representation of two members) for controlling 


deliberations on 


week until Thursday, 


powers ; and, to our mind, it is a perfectly good thing to have 
on such a body all interests identified with the work of such 


an organization. However, all discussion on points of this 
kind was eventually overcome by the Attorney-General (Sir 
Douglas Hogg) accepting an amendment which was proposed 
by Sir P. Dawson by which words will be inserted in the clause 
that the members of the Central Board shall be appointed by 
the Minister of Transport, after consultation with such of the 
following interests as he may think fit : Local government, elec- 
tricity, commerce, industry, transport, and labour. That, how- 
ever, leaves the Minister with wide discretionary powers. It 
Was suggested that the gas industry should be given a chance 
to assist and co-operate. Whereupon a complimentary reference 
fo the gas industry was made by Lieut.-Col. W. Ashley, who 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


said he had already had several communications with repre- 
sentatives of the gas industry, and had found them reasonable, 
and not disinclined to help. As commerce and industry are in- 
cluded in the amendment, this will enable him to consult the 
gas interests. The Committee on Thursday passed amendments 
to clause 1 which debar members of the House of Commons be- 
coming members of the Central Board, and any whole time 
member of the Board (including the Chairman) holding 
securities in any company or firm supplying electricity or plant 
required for generation and transmission. Any member who is 
not required to devote the whole of his time to the duties is to 
disclose to the Board the nature of his interest, if any, in such 
business, and shall take no part in any deliberation or. decision 
of the Board relating to any contract with a company in which 
he is interested. Those are very sound modifications. 


In an article by ‘‘ Invictus,’’ recently 
published by the ‘‘ Electrical Review,” 
it is pointed out that the ratio of 
generating costs to other costs is as 1:3. He submits that 
high efficiency in generation, though important, is not so 
supreme a consideration for this country as reliability. If re- 
liability is now given the degree of importance it demands, a 
period will be put to experimenting in the siting of so-called 
super-stations. Even interconnection, he says, has its limits 
narrowed down by the two factors of price and reliability. In 
his examination of the position, the writer places the present 
cost of a capital steam station at £18 to £20 per Kw. of plant 
capacity. As a substitute for some spare plant, £20 per Kw. 
of cable represents equality. This is reached with a 5000 Kw. 
cable 40 miles long; but its full duty would entail a loss of 
10 p.ct. in transmission. Such a cable might save the cost of 
a certain amount of stand-by plant; but there must be a 
margin at both ends to enable assistance to be given in emer- 
gencies. That is one of the weaknesses in the Government 
electrical scheme—that so much responsibility is to be thrown 
upon long lengths of cable; and if real reliability is to be 
afforded in electricity supply, it follows that the proper place 
for stand-by plant is at the receiving end (seeing that storage 
is out of the question), and not at the issuing end. | “‘ Invictus ”’ 
recognizes that it may be said that the cost of an equivalent 
overhead line would be only half that of a cable. But he asks, 
Is it not probable that overhead construction for high voltages 
in this country is foredoomed to early scrapping? For low 
and medium pressures, overhead construction may be neces- 
sary in rural areas; but for other purposes it is described as a 
‘* makeshift ’’ and ‘‘ a pretext of economy.’’ We may quote the 
writer on the subject of overhead transmission : 


Reliability. 


Reliability should not be sacrificed lightly; and it will not be 
economy to spend much money upon vulnerable, arterial, over- 
head lines in this country. They are liable to grave inter- 
ference by lightning, birds, and atmospheric deposits over the 
insulators, which lead to failure. The insulators also invite 
pot-shies from the exuberant youth of the districts which such 
lines would traverse, while maliciously-fired rifle or even cata- 
pult shots would play havoc at any moment Further, overhead 
lines require constant patrol, while their life cannot be ex- 
pected to equal that of a modern cable laid underground. 


” 


All considerations lead ‘‘ Invictus to the view that the 
soundest course for development is to instal modern generating 
plant, including an ample margin of spares, at or near the load 
centres, and to interconnect with cables where they will im- 
prove reliability, or are desirable from other practical points of 
view. Though many situations offer advantage to the em- 
ployment of large generating units, much smaller plants can 
give efficient results and superior reliability. Modernizing and 
not scrapping is required where reasonably low generating 
costs can be realized. 


In another column there is acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the extremely 
useful ‘* Annual Tables of Electricity 
* published by the ‘‘ Electrician.’’ The volume 
has been extended ; and this edition includes particulars of some 
2000 electricity undertakings in Great Britain, Europe, the 
Colonies, and other countries. To anyone who requires definite 
information regarding what is being done by individual elec- 
tricity undertakings, they will find it in this compilation. Some 
people derive recreation by delving into statistics of the kind 
presented here. We have been making a dip here and there 
into the data to ascertain how things are moving regarding elec- 
tricity charges. It is found that in some important places the 
charges are now very much on a line with those that existed 
before the war; but this does not apply to all the large elec- 
tricity supply concerns. Certain of them are still making 
charges for lighting greatly in excess of those which one 
would have expected would now obtain. But, generally 
speaking, it is seen that in the industrial areas good ser- 
vice is being rendered in respect of the charges for power 
supply ; and we feel confident that those charges will not be 
driven further in a downward direction by the Government 
scheme, On the contrary, fear exists among the responsible 


Diversity of Tariffs. 


Undertakings ’ 
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men who now control those concerns that the final outcome of 
what the Government are doing will be to affect prices 
adversely. Excluding undertakings in areas in which the con- 
ditions are good for obtaining cheap electrical energy, great 
differences are found ruling between one undertaking and 
another in lighting and heating and cooking rates, for which 
no definite reason can be assigned. In respect of lighting, we 
get undertakings charging 1s. down to 43d. or 4d.; while in- 
stances are found of energy being offered for heating and 
cooking at 6d., 5d., 43d., 3d., and 23d.; while other concerns 
are selling at 2d., 14d., 1d., and 3d. We imagine that those 
who are offering current for heating at 6d. to 2d. per 3412 
B.Th.U. are super-optimistic, or do not want the business, or 
have no appreciation of the relative values of the means— 
coal, coke, gas, and electricity—of obtaining heat for domestic 
purposes. It is also observed that, compared with 1925, there 
has been a large addition to the undertakings who have intro- 


duced the two-part system of charging into their scale of tariffs, 
although we do not agree with those who base their fixe; 
charge on the rateable value of the premises, inasmuch as jt 
has no relation whatever to the costs incurred in providing the 
service. In some cases the undertakings have a wonderfy| 
range of tariffs. In one instance, we find different charges 
obtain for lighting dwellings, places of worship, shops, cinemas, 
and for advertising, illuminated signs, &c.; and these, as well 
as the varying scale of prices for power according to demand, 
together with the charges for domestic sunnly (both lighting 
and cooking), differing considerably in price according 
volume. It is also noticed that the war-time added percent. 
ages are dropping-off either through reductions of price 
owing to their embodiment in the flat charges now ruling, 
Another growing feature is provided by the schemes of easy 
payment terms for the wiring of premises and the hiring oj 
appliances, both domestic and industrial—including motors, 





GAS AND COKE SUPPLIES DURING THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


Further Experiences. 


In last week’s “‘ Journat ”’ (see pp. 335-6) there appeared in- 
formation received from various quarters of the country as to 
the position of gas and coke supplies during the strike; and 
this we are now able to supplement with accounts of a similarly 
gratifying character from other towns. 

Bats.—Mr. J. Wesley Whimster (Engineer and Manager of 
the Bath Gas Light and Coke Company) writes: ‘‘ We were 
very fortunate in having practically no difficulty whatever 
during the progress of the strike, as our men remained loyal, 
and not a single man went out. Of course, owing: to the coal 
strike, we have of necessity to economize our coal stocks as 
much as possible, by increasing our percentage of water gas, 
which with us is not an altogether economical proposition. 
Strange to say, there has been no increased demand for coke 
locally, which rather points to the fact that, in view of the ex- 
perience during the last coal strike, people, in anticipating the 
present strike, have laid in a stock.” 

BLackBuRN.—From Mr. G. P. Mitchell (the Engineer and 
General Manager) we learn that the Blackburn Corporation Gas 
Department were not in any way inconvenienced by the strike, 
further than by having to resort to road transport for supplies 
of oil for the carburetted water gas plant and acid for the sul- 
phate plant. 

Burnitey.—Mr. J. H. Clegg (the Engineer and Manager of 
the Burnley Corporation Gas Department) writes: ‘‘ The 
Burnley Gas-Works have been able to carry through the period 
of the strike uninterruptedly with full supplies of gas and 
coke, and with little discomfort. The stock of coal used 
normally at this period of the year would have lasted three 
months; but by fully employing our carburetted water gas 
plant, we could have held out six months. Immediately upon 
commencing the strike, our transport men, steam and petrol 
drivers, ceased work, and the following day our retort setters 
ceased work. The carters who happen to be members of the 
Gasworkers’ Union were also stopped on the Thursday morn- 
ing of the first week, and on the first Saturday strenuous efforts 
were made by the Local Strike Committee to bring out the 
whole of our men, and it was due to the resistance of the Local 
Union Secretary, acting upon instructions, that these efforts 
did not avail. All our men recommenced work immediately 
upon the conclusion of the strike. Coal supplies are not yet 
forthcoming with the exception of a small quantity taken from 
pithead stocks at one of our local collieries, which is delivered 
by canal, The reduction in coke stocks is the one pleasing 
effect of the crisis.”’ 

DarRLinGtTon.—The whole of the employees of the Darling- 
ton Gas Department who are members of the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, numbering about 150, re- 
mained at work during the general strike; and Mr. A. E. Ruff- 
head (the Engineer and Manager) is of the opinion that the 
large majority were most anxious to do so. On Saturday, the 
8th inst., however, the motor lorry and delivery van drivers 
and the locomotive driver, who are members of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, left their employment without 
notice ; and threats of a general stoppage were made when it 
was attempted, by other means, to deal with the delivery of 
gas appliances and coke in the town and the necessary trans- 
port of coke in the yard. In spite of these threats, all diffi- 
culties were eventually overcome, and the whole of the activi- 
ties, apart from coke delivery, of the Department, were carried 
on with the usual staff of men until the end of the general 
strike. It was then apparent that there was work only for 
some of the Transport Union men, due to coal traffic being 
stopped, shortage of gasfitting orders, and orders for delivery of 
coke having been placed elsewhere. But the men on strike 
refused to return unless work was found for all; and it was not 
until Monday, the 17th inst., that they returned to work on 
the Gas Committee’s terms. All were found employment, but 
some only as labourers in the yard until such time as they 
might be required for their own work. The Department are 
fortunate in having a fairly large stock of coal, and calculate 








that they will be able to continue without further supplies for 
at least twelve weeks from the commencement of the coal 
strike. There is also a good stock of coke which, owing to the 
fact that the Department have no water gas plant, is available 
for sale as far as is allowable under the Coal (Emergency) 
Directions of the Board of Trade. , 

Dersy.—Mr, J. Ferguson Bell (the General Manager and En. 
gineer of the Derby Gas Light and Coke Company) writes: 
‘* All our men remained loyal excepting a few engaged on 
building work, who, much against their wish, were ordered 
out by the Building Trades Union. An effort was made 
to bring out our transport workers; but after a meeting with 
me, they unanimously decided to continue their work. The 
Company had happily good reserves of coal in stock; and we 
carried on as usual. In consequence of several of the large 
works being closed, and owing to the Coal (Emergency) Direc. 
tions, there is a decrease of about 11 p.ct. in the output of gas 
for the fortnight. We are taking advantage of the shortage 
of house coal to push the sale of gas coke for domestic pur- 
poses. The men on strike in Derby and district are to be com- 
mended for the admirable manner in which they conducted 
themselves, during what to many must have been a very try: 
ing period. They are glad to get back to work; and it is up 
to all employers to forget the past, look forward to the future, 
and do everything possible to mitigate the sufferings caused 
by this deplorable general strike, which happily is now a thing 
of the past, and which we all devoutly hope will never again 
be attempted.” 

Giascow.—Mr. John W. McLusky (the Engineer and 
General Manager of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department 
writes: ‘‘ When one considers the magnitude and far-reaching 
effects of such a calamity as overtook the general industry 
of the nation on Tuesday, the 4th inst., one can only express 
the deepest gratitude and relief that the gas industry was not 
included directly in the disaster. The stocks of coal held in 
the Department’s four works when the strike commenced 
totalled 120,000 tons, equal to a normal summer demand of 
thirteen weeks. The domestic coal merchants of the city 
evidently did not anticipate a prolonged stoppage, for they only 
held stocks amounting to fourteen days’ normal demand. Thi 
employees of the Department gave no sign whatever regarding 
their attitude towards the general strike; and the impression 
made was that they were very pleased to attend to their daily 
duties. On the distribution side, activities were confined to 
ordinary domestic fitting work and the maintenance scheme.” 
Further reference to the strike period in Glasgow will be 
found in our news columns to-day. 

Hatirax.—The sale of gas by the Halifax Corporation Gas 
Department for the fortnight covering the strike period was 
only o’9 p.ct. less than for the corresponding period of las! 
year. Somewhat less gas was required for industrial purposes, 
owing to the dislocation of trade and the restrictions impose 
by the Emergency Powers Act. Otherwise, says Mr. W. B 
McLusky (the Engineer and Manager), the manufacture and 
distribution of gas proceeded without the slightest interruption. 
Every man—gas workers and craft tradesman—worked ful 
time as usual, 

Harrocate.—During the general strike no trouble was ex 
perienced by the Harrogate Gas Company with their men, wh 
have given assurance that they will not take precipitate action. 
Mr. Frank H. Robinson (the Engineer and Manager) says thi 
Company have good stocks of coal and coke, and that the 
people of Harrogate are becoming more and more dependetl 
upon the gas-works for fuel during the stoppage in the coal 
industry. 

HupDERSFIELD.—The only employees of the Huddesfield Cor 
poration Gas Department who were affected by the genera 
strike were bricklayers, who were out for a week, and plum 
bers, who were out only three days. Otherwise, Mr. Haroll 
Singleton (the Engineer and Manager) tells us, everything 
went. perfectly smoothly. 
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Hutt.—Mr. Harold E. Copp (the Engineer and Manager oi 
he Hull Station of the British Gas Light Company, Ltd.) 
‘“‘ The outstanding feature so far as this station is 
necerned was the admirable behaviour of all our men, and 
he spontaneous offer tq assist in every possible way by each 
ember of the staff. The position was one of considerable 
inxiety, as the area of the Company’s property at Sculcoates is 
over 44 acres, and the works might have been entered at several 
points. In view of the facts that many thousands of tons of 
coal are stored in a field, and that there are a large number of 
nks containing inflammable liquids at our tar works, it was 
cessary to organize carefully a number of men to act as 
yuards at night. These were replaced during the second week 
of the strike by a large force of Civil Constabulary Reserves. | 
have not heard that any of our men were interfered with; and 
the Company’s vehicles ran as usual throughout the strike.”’ 
LincoLtN.—From Mr. W. H. Mainwaring, Manager of the 
Lincoln Corporation Gas-Works, we learn that, when the 
eneral strike was declared, an Emergency Committee decided 
maintain the public services to as full an extent as possible. 
The proprietors of the ‘* Lincolnshire Echo,’’ which is a Con- 
rvative organ, intended to issue a small paper on Monday, 
May 10. When this became known, however, Councillors 
Deer and Rayment visited the Gas Offices, and informed the 
nanagement that, unless this arrangement was stopped by 
refusing to supply gas to the ‘* Lincolnshire Echo,” the gas 
workers would be called out, and the supplies of gas would 


stopped entirely. The evil effects of such a course were 


pointed out to these Councillors, who, however, persisted in 
heir attitude. In consequence of this the ‘‘ Echo ”’ thought it 
best, in the interests of the community, not to publish on 
May to, but on the 12th inst., after the Emergency Committec 


d declared that they would not sacrifice the well-being of 
the whole community because of the anti-social threat of a 
small number. Fortunately, on the day when the paper was 
to have been issued with the aid of gas, the general strike was 
alled off, and emergency measures were not necessary. 

MorecaMBE,—During the strike the Morecambe special con 
stables included thirteen employees at the Corporation gas- 
works. They were enrolled on the distinct understanding that 
their services in a constabulary sense would be called for only in 
protection of the gas-works against danger. All members of 
the gas-works staff remained loyal; and in order to do so, those 
who were members of a trade union requiring them to strike 
resigned their membership. 
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OLpHAM.—As they had from twelve to fourteen weeks’ stoek 
of coal when the strike started, the Oldham Corporation Gas 
Department did not, Mr. T. Duxbury (the Engineer and 
Manager) informs us, feel the slightest pinch so far as coal 
shortage was concerned. The stoppage in transport interfered 
a little with the disposal of tar from one of the works; but this 
was overcome by pumping a small quantity of tar into a dis- 
used gasholder tank. There is one disused gasholder tank on 
each of the three works; and had the transport strike lasted, 
the Department could have stored their tar and liquor for six 
months. The fitters and mechanics did not come out. 

SipmoutH.—The Sidmouth Urban Council have decided to 
engage a new staff for the gas-works, to replace the employees 
who went on strike. The vacancies were temporarily filled with 
other employees—road men, &c. A resolution was passed at 
the time that if the men returned to work on a given day they 
would be reinstated; but only four members returned and 
commenced work. The Council advertised for stokers and 
labourers, and there were about seventy applications for the 
thirteen positions. The Council instructed the Manager to 
engage a staff out of the applicants, all of whom will be new 
employees, with the exception of one man, who was ill at the 
time of the strike. 

SoutH SmieLtps.—From Mr. Dugald Currie (the Engineer 
and General Manager) we learn that the upheaval made little 
or no difference to the South Shields Gas Company in the 
carrying out of their ordinary routine work. All the employees, 
without exception, remained at their posts; and the Company’s 
transport department was allowed to function without inter- 
ference of any kind. 

Stockport.—Mr. S. Meunier (the Engineer and Manager of 
the Stockport Corporation Gas-Works) writes: ‘‘ We were only 
affected very slightly by the strike, and that was in connection 
with our transport. The drivers all stopped on the Wednesday 
morning ; but by the Friday two were sent back to us, and a 
third on the Saturday. On the Monday following, the union 
sent in a fourth; but the remainder we did not put on until 
Wednesday, the 12th inst., after the union officials had negotia- 
ted with us. Our engineers and meter repairers were instruc- 
ted to come out, but did not do so; and none of our other men 
were affected in the slightest degree.”’ 

WALLASEY.—With the exception of working coal from stock, 
no difficulty was experienced by the Wallesey Gas Department. 
Mr. J. H. Crowther (the Engineer and Manager) says all men 
carried on as usual. 





HEAT TRANSFER AND EVAPORATION.* 


Reviewed by Dr. 


Che literature on this rather difficult subject is still very 
limited, at any rate in book form, and one feels inclined to 


welcome a new treatise even at 


a time when there is somewhat 
of a deluge of new treatises on allied scientific and technical 
matters, 

Hausbrand’s work on ‘* Evaporating, Condensing, and Cool- 
ing’? has for long occupied a premier place in the reference 
library of those who are interested in chemical engineering of 
this character; and in spite of the excellence of the volume 
under review, it is thought that the older book will still com- 
mend itself to the majority of practical men. 

Mr. W. L. Badger, who is Professor of Chemical Engineering 
at Michigan University, devotes the first half-dozen chapters of 
his book to the study of heat transfer in all its phases. These 
sixty pages are said to have taken three years to write. Each 
of the three methods of heat transmission—conduction, con- 
vection, and radiation—takes up a chapter in the early part of 
the book, and is discussed in detail. References and tables are 
supplied, and problems in heat transfer through tube walls and 
temperature drop across heating films are worked out. Thermal 
conductivity of gases and liquids (water principally) is shown to 
be of little account practically, radiation and convection being 
the principal factors which count in their case. 

The laws and constants of radiation, it is made clear, are 
difficult to apply quantitatively to actual problems in design, 
though the principles may be interpreted qualitatively, and 
serve as valuable guides. The ‘‘ angle of vision ’’ is one great 
uncertainty, and the ‘‘ blackness ’’ of the surfaces involved is 
another. Some data on the thermal conductivity of such solids 
as coal and coke would have been welcome, and recent work on 
this subject by English chemists might have been incorporated 
With advantage in the tables of constants. 

One of the most interesting and useful chapters is that deal- 
ing with heat transfer between solids and gases, in connection 
with which the results of a number of investigations based on 
Reynolds’ fundamental work are graphed and discussed. An 
application of the figures to actual water cooler design is given, 
but even yet our knowledge of all the basic factors governing 
heat interchange between gases and solids is small. This re- 
mark applies also to heat transfer between solids and liquids ; 
and all attempts to correlate available experimental work have 





*'* Heat Transfer and Evaporation,” by W. L. Badger. Published by 
the Chemical Catalog Company, New York, i926. 


W. B. Davipson. 


failed to yield any simple numerical relation. One of the difh- 
culties has been the determination of film resistances, involving 
as it does the measuring of tube wall temperatures. 

The great bulk of the book is devoted to the subject of 
evaporation. Heater design is carefully studied, details of con- 
struction are illustrated, and problems relating to coefficients 
of heat transfer and heating area are worked out. The author 
is obviously at home on the subject of multiple-effect evapora- 
tors, which are described at considerable length. It is to be 
regretted that several diagrams (pp. 94, 125) are lettered, but 
not explained in the text. One (p. 100) is explained by letters 
which are not given in the illustration, and several are neither 
explained nor lettered. The matter appears to be fairly com- 
plete. Many American evaporators are described, and a few 
English ones, including the Kestner climbing-film type. 

In following-up with the theory of multiple-effect evaporators, 
Hausbrand’s type of diagram is followed with slight modifica 
tions which are, however, questionable improvements. Details 
of a practical character of multiple-effect operation, including 
scaling, entrainment separators, and methods of feeding, are 
most valuable, as also is the chapter on evaporator auxiliaries, 
which, however, ‘is rather short. 

The notes on evaporators as applied to specific industries 
(beet and cane sugar, salt, paper pulp, soap, glue, and gelatine) 
might with advantage have been greatly extended, and have 
included examples from the industry of fine chemicals. 

The final chapter on costs is of general interest, but is too 
sketchy and discursive to be of much practical value. One 
expected fairly definite figures for capital and operating costs of 
important processes, such as that of a multiple-effect evaporat- 
ing plant in (say) the sugar industry, or other large industries 

The diagrams, 113 in number, throughout the book are 
characterized by clearness, and are not too elaborate. Patent 
references throughout appear to be fairly complete; American 
patents, of course, predominating. 

The book is typically American in some of its phrasing, and 
does not gain in clearness on that account from an English 
point of view. What is meant exactly, for example, by the 
‘* master mechanic’s crew ’’? 

We think the book may certainly be regarded as a welcome 
addition to our limited store of information on a rather abstruse 
subject, and our thanks are due to the author for the great 
pains he has taken in compiling 300 pages of valuable reading 
matter. 
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AND SAND BLAST FOR CLEANING COOKERS AND 


COOKER PARTS. 


The use of incineration and sand blast for the cleaning of gas 
cookers and gas cooker parts is becoming more and more the 
general practice, and a recent installation at the works of the 
Liverpool Gas Company will be interesting to our readers. 


On arrival at the repair shop the cookers are unloaded at a 





A TYPICAL SAND-BLAST CABINET EQUIPMENT. 


platform ‘raised to the level of the motor wagon, access to the 
platform being provided by an inclined truck-way from the yard 
level. After the numbers of the cookers have been checked, for 
office purposes, the cookers are trucked to a shed, where the 
tap rails, enamelled crown plates, and wooden handles are re- 
moved. The door of each cooker is lifted off its hinges and 
placed on the hotplate, resting inside the cornice top in such a 
manner that it will not slip when the cooker is removed. The 
fittings are placed inside the oven, thus ensuring that they will 
be heated to the same temperature as the cooker. The latter is 
now placed in a convenient position near to the incinerator. 
The process of incineration is carried out on twelve cookers at 
a time. When all is ready, the door of the incinerator is raised, 
and the cookers are wheeled into the hot chamber by means of 
a truck specially designed for the purpose (fig. 1). The truck is 
so arranged ‘that the operator can raise the cooker from the 
ground, and wheel it to the allotted place—a necessary con- 
venience, as the temperature reaches 650° Fahr. The in- 
cinerator, which is coke fired, was supplied and erected by 
Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., of Halifax, and is a brick chamber 7 ft. 
g in. by 8 ft. by 7 ft. high. The roof is arched, and the side 
walls are held by rolled-steel buckstays and tie-rods. The door 
is built of wrought-iron plates strengthened by 2 in. square solid 
iron bars inside, and 2 in. angles outside. The cavity between 
the plates is filled with non-conducting material. This counter- 
balanced door, weighing about 13 cwt., slides vertically in guides 
consisting of two rolled-steel joists, allowing free movement 
when rising and falling ; but, when closed, four cam levers are 
brought into action, and the door is forced against the chamber 
side joists. The floor, which is of firebrick, is fitted with a 
channel into which the door falls, and is sealed with sand. The 
furnace is direct fired, and combustion chambers placed on each 
side of the furnace convey the hot gases to a series of nostril 
holes on the left side of the chamber. When the door is closed, 
the hot gases rise on the left side and sweep over the cookers, 
leaving the chamber through similar nostril holes on the right 


heating a caustic soda tank placed directly over the flue, in 
which small fittings are washed. The cookers are left in the 
chamber for approximately five hours, and are then removed by 
the special truck. Despite the fact that the cookers are almost 
red-hot, no inconvenience is experienced in the handling of 
them, and they are wheeled directly from the incinerator to the 
blast room, which is in close proximity. 

To those not familiar with the process, it may be stated that 
sand blasting consists of impelling an abrasive material, usually 
coarse quartz sand or fine steel shot, under pressure on to the 
articles to be treated. The result is to remove completely all 
rust and scale, and to give a thoroughly cleaned surface. Com- 
pressed air up to 30 Ibs. pressure per sq. in. is the impelling 
medium. The plant at Liverpool is of the type known as ihe 
suction system, in which the stream of compressed air is brought 
to the mixing chamber of the nozzle, induces a steady flow of 
abrasive from the storage hopper, and discharges it at high 
velocity through the nozzle tip. 

To reduce wear and tear, air and abrasive material pass along 
separate hose pipes, and only meet in the mixing chamber, to 
which is fitted, by means of a screwed gland, the nozzle tip. 
Within the mixing chamber is fixed an air regulator nipple 
made of specially hard tool steel, through which the air under 
pressure passes before meeting the abrasive. This ensures a 
constant air delivery independent of the wear of the nozzle tip, 
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Fig. 1.—Incinerating Chamber, showing Cookers being Placed 
in Position (Liverpool Gas Company). 


and confines the wear and tear to that only, which can be 
readily and cheaply renewed. 

The stoves are brought into the cabinet one at a time. When 
blasting, the operator stands or sits outside throughout the 
operation, and holds the nozzle so that it projects through 
a slitted opening in a rubber curtain fitted in the counter- 
balanced door (fig. 2). 

The stove rests on a power-operated turntable in the floor of 
the cabinet, the movement of the turntable being controlled by a 
foot pedal located conveniently outside the cabinet. With this 
arrangement the operator does not require to touch the stove 
when once it is placed on the turntable, as its various surfaces 
come opposite the nozzle as the turntable revolves. 

The floor of the cabinet is made up of cast-iron grids, and the 
abrasive material falls through the grids, and through a sieve 
below, on to a worm conveyor screw. By this means the 
abrasive material is taken to the foot of the bucket elevator, 
thence to a cleaner, and on to the storage hopper for use again. 
To secure a uniform flow of abrasive from the hopper without 
operating any sand valve, a patent self-sealing device is fitted 
to the base of the storage hopper, through which the abrasive 
passes to the hose, but only when the air is on. Thus complete 
control of the blasting operation is effected by a small lever gate 





side into the flue. The heat of the waste gases is utilized for 


valve fixed near the sand blast nozzle. 
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FIG. 2.—VIEW OF SAND-BLASTING PLANT, SHOWING OPERATOR AT WORK. 


Dust, as formed, is exhausted through openings in the top of 
the cabinet, and conveyed to a dust collector and separator by 
means of a belt-driven fan. 

The outstanding features of the plant are its simplicity ; the 


great advantage of the operator being fully protected, for he 
never enters the cabinet while sand blasting; and the dust ex- 
haust system. Only 4o c.ft. of free air per minute, absorbing 
about 5 H.P., are required to operate the sand blast process. 

The plant at Liverpool will easily handle 25 cookers and parts 
per day, one man only being employed. It is complete with 
belt-driven air compressor and receiver. Messrs. J. W. Jack- 
man & Co., Ltd., Vulean Works, Manchester, are the manu- 
facturers, and specialize in this class of equipment. 

After the operation of sand-blasting, the cookers are removed 
to the repair shop (fig. 3), where the cast-iron crown plate is 


removed, and the cast dome inside the crown is thoroughly 
cleaned with a wire brush. 


All inaccessible parts are painted 
before re-assembling. 


The gas taps are ground in and polished 
before replacement, and cookers requiring linings are fitted with 
patent ‘* slip-in ”’ linings which have been designed specially for 
the Company’s hire cookers, and can be fitted in five minutes. 
The two side linings lock into position behind the door frame, 
and are held there by the back lining, which in turn is held in 
position by means of a small tron clip at the base of the back 
frame. It has been found necessary to give the cookers two 
coats of paint after the blasting process. Glazing and polish- 
ing, when necessary, are done in an adjoining shop. 

Undoubtedly the system is a big advance as regards the clean- 
ing effected, time taken, and working cost, compared with hand 
cleaning and pickling. 





FIG. 3.—PART VIEW OF COOKER REPAIRING AND ASSEMBLING SHOP, 
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RELATIVE THERMAL VALUE OF GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY.* 


A volume which will be of the utmost value to the gas in- 
dustry has just been published by the Institution of Gas En- 
giheers. The title is ‘‘ The Relative Thermal Value of Gas and 
tlectricity,’? and the book consists of collected papers, &c., by 
Sir Dugald Clerk, K.B.E., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., 
Past President of the Institution. It is particularly valuable in 
that it treats of a subject of first-rate importance to the gas 
industry—indeed, to all who are concerned about the conserva- 
tion of the nation’s fuel resources—and in that the matter is 
based on the best authority and the most thorough study. 
In a preface to the publication, Sir Dugald Clerk states that 
the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers thought it 
desirable to publish in one volume papers and addresses which 
were read in the years 1919 and 1920 before the Royal Society 
of Arts, the Institution of Civil Engineers, and the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers; and he expresses the hope that the 
volume will prove valuable to members of the gas industry 
and to others interested in questions of absolute and relative 
efficiencies of gas and electricity in public use. There can be 
no doubt about the fulfilment of this hope. 

The first paper in the book is that on the ‘‘ Distribution of 
Heat, Light, and Motive Power by Gas and Electricity,’’ which 
was read by Sir Dugald in 1919 before the Royal Society of 
Arts. The discussion on this, which is a reprint of that which 
was given in the *t JouRNAL ”’ for March 25, 1919, is included. 
Then follows the classical Report on the Coal Gas and Elec- 
tricity Supply Industries of the United Kingdom, presented to 
the Institution of Gas Engineers in 1919 by Sir Dugald Clerk 
and Profs. Smithells and Cobb. Respecting this report there is 
much of interest in Sir Dugald’s preface. He mentions that 
during the six years 1919-24 improvements were made in 
both the gas and the electrical industries which have increased 
the thermal efficiencies of production. The Gas Light and Coke 
Company and the South Metropolitan Gas Company carbonized 
during 1924 about 33 million tons of  coal—approximately 
20 p.ct. of all the coal carbonized in the United Kingdom. In 
the case of the former Company, the thermal efficiency of gas 
production was 53°2 p.ct., and that of production and distribu- 
tion 50 p.ct. The corresponding figur-s for the latter Com- 
pany were 52 and 50°5 p.ct. ‘The results are practically the 
same, and show a substantial improvement upon the value 
found in the ClerkK-Smithells-Cobb report, which is, for produc- 
tion and distribution, 44°4 p.ct. Sir Dugald estimates the 
average production and distribution efficiency throughout the 
country as 50 p.ct. Similar improvements have been effected 
in the electrical industry. In the year ended March 31, 1918, 
the average of electrical generation and distribution in Britain 
was 7°6 p.ct. In the return for 1924 it was 10°4 p.ct. The 
best efficiency of any single generating station in 1918 was 
16°25 p.ct., and in 1924 20°33 p.ct. A thermal efficiency of gas 
production of 75 p.ct. has not yet been obtained, but 68 p.ct. 
has been reached in an investigation at Uddingston with 
Glover-West vertical retorts with moderate steaming. A 
vertical retort installation with waste-heat boilers of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company during six months’ working 
(January to June, 1924) has shown a thermal efficiency of gas 
production of 67 p.ct.; while at Harrogate 68°5 p.ct. has been 
obtained, and at Vienna 68°5 p.ct. also. 

Following the report comes an article entitled a ‘“‘ Note on 
the Thermal Efficiencies of Production, Distribution, and Use 
of Gas and Electricity,’’ which Sir Dugald Clerk contributed 
to the *t JournaL ”’ for February 10, 1920. Then there is his 
James Forrest Lecture read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1920, followed by his Presidential Address to the 
Institution of Gas Engineers in the same year. A ‘* Note on 
the Thermal Efficiency of the Generation and Use of Gas and 
Electricity ’’ (before the Institution of Electrical Engineers), and 
a contribution to the ‘‘ JourNaL”’ for Jan. 26, 1921, entitled 
‘* The Heat Unit Basis in Relation to Power Supply ”’ com- 
plete the collection of papers. The remainder of this excellent 
volume is taken up by the Gas Regulation Act, the Report of 
the Board of Trade Departmental Committee on Carbon Mon- 
oxide (July 1, 1921), and the Report of the Board of Trade 
Departmental Committee on Incombustibles (Aug. 12, 1921). 

* ‘The Relative Thermal Value of Gas and Electricity,’’ Collected 
Papers, &c., by Sir Dugald Clerk. Published by the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. 
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REACTIVITY OF COKE. 


Method of Determination, and Factors Influencing this Property, 

In the March issue of ‘* Fuel in Science and Practice” is a 
translation of an article by J. P. Arend and J. Wagner which 
appeared in the ** Revue de Metallurgie,’’ 1924, 21, 585, on the 
‘** Reactivity of Coke.’’ The authors base their definition ot 
reactivity on the law of equilibrium of the reversible reaction 
CO, + C = 2CO; and their method of measuring reactivity 
consists essentially of plotting equilibrium curves for absolutely 
identical conditions of passage of a definite volume of CO,, at 
a constant rate, over a lump of coke contained in a porcelain 
tube heated to a known temperature. The mixture resulting 
from the partial reduction of the CO, is measured and analyzed. 
The reactivity at the definite temperature is given as the amount 
of CO, transformed, expressed as a percentage of that origin- 
ally present. 

The method of working is as follows: The coke to be ex- 
amined, cut into the form of a cylinder, 100 mm. long and 
30 mm. in diameter, is placed in a porcelain tube heated 
uniformly throughout the length of the coke by an electric fur- 
nace. A tight kaolin joint surrounding the coke compels the 
gas to pass exclusively through the whole length of the coke. 
‘The flow of gas (500 c.c. per minute) being constant for all the 
tests, the time of contact is identical in all experiments. The 
total amount of CO, used is 1o litres. During the first half of 
the tests, the products of the reaction pass into the atmosphere ; 
they serve merely to rinse out the apparatus. The measure- 

| ment of the reactivity is not started until equilibrium is com- 
pletely established. To prevent the stagnation of the gases 
formed in the neighbourhood of the coke, the empty parts of 
the tube are packed with porcelain rods, leaving only narrow 
passages for the gas. 

From the results of experiments carried out in this appara- 
tus, the authors conclude that, for cokes from the same coal- 
field, as well as for cokes of different origins, the reactivity in- 
creases with the porosity, and that, for cokes of the same 
porosity, but from different coalfields, the difference of re- 
activity may amount to 15 p.ct. This difference, they say, is 
to be attributed to the activity—i.e., the molecular structure of 
the carbon, 

Facrors MopiryinG Reactivity. 

If the most rapid evolution of the volatile matter occurs at 
the beginning of the softening of the coal, the mass subse- 
quently shrinks, and gives a compact coke. The contrary 
happens if the maximum evolution of the volatile matter occurs 
when the coal, having softened by heat, begins to harden again. 
The porosity, and consequently the reactivity, therefore de- 
pends on the temperature at which the molecular changes 
giving rise to the maximum gas evolution take place. As to 
the influence of the rate of heating on reactivity, experiments 
showed that slow heating gives a strong, compact, and feebly 
reactive coke. Rapid heating puffs out the coal while it is 
in a plastic state. The addition of sawdust and tar to the coal 
before carbonization causes an appreciable diminution in the 
strength of the coke, while ammonium carbonate does not pro- 
duce any change. All these substances decompose at low tem- 
peratures, and the extra gas evolution they cause ceases too 
soon to have any effect on the plastic mass during solidification. 
Twenty per cent. of sawdust is needed to increase the porosity, 
at the same time completely destroying the cohesion of the 
coke. Ash from a producer gas plant, containing 15 p.ct. of 
iron oxide, and also pure ferric oxide, gave a marked effect. 
During the coking, the reduction of the iron oxide causes an 
evolution of gas at temperatures from 600° to 700° C. This 
produces a considerable increase in porosity and reactivity. 
The increase in the latter, however, is not wholly accounted for 
by the increase in porosity. The reduced iron acts as a catalyst 
during the combustion of the coke by carbon dioxide. 

To the same issue of ‘‘ Fuel in Science and Practice,’’ Ralph 
A. Sherman and S. P. Kinney contribute an article on the sub- 
ject of coke combustibility. They say that consideration of cer- 
tain experimental results which they detail shows that those 
factors commonly believed to affect the combustibility of coke 
in air—namely, character of coal, coking process, coking time, 
density, porosity, and volatile content—have no apparent 
material relation to the combustibility as measured in an ex- 
perimental furnace or in the blast furnace hearth.’ The onl) 
factor which has any appreciable effect on the combustibility is 
that of size. 





Simple Gas Tester—The Dr. Otto-Lux gas tester is a 
simple instrument which will indicate promptly changes in gas 
caused by variation in composition, specific gravity, or heat- 
ing value. In other words, it combines in one operation the 
information usually obtained by three lengthy processes— 
namely, gas analysis, specific gravity determination, and 
calorific value reading—though it is not intended to replace 
any of these tests where exact results are required. It con- 


sists of a bunsen type burner, to which is added a simple 
mechanism to regulate accurately the primary air, The pres- 
sure of the gas is standardized to 1} in. by means of a pres- 
sure scale. A pointer is used to operate the air shutter; and 
this pointer rests on a graduated disc, subdivided into 100 equal 
parts, from which readings are made. Within a few minutes 
it cag be ascertained whether any change has taken place when 
standard readings are compared with present readings. 
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GAS EXHIBITION AT DUDLEY. 








There was an attendance numbering several thousands during 
the week of a recent exhibition under the auspices of the Town 
of Dudley Gas Light Company; but, successful though it was 
from a business point of view, there is no doubt it would have 
been even more so, had it not been that the general strike was 
effective at the same time. Cookery lectures and demonstrations | 
daily, by Miss H. H. Tuxford, M.C.A., were crowded. 

Presiding at the opening ceremony, Mr. C. E. Lloyd, Member 
of Parliament for the Borough, congratulated the Company 
upon the progressive spirit manifested by the organization of 
the exhibition, and expressed his belief that the methods 
adopted by the Company for the manufacture of gas are as good 
as those to be found in any part of the country. Mrs. G. F. 
Thompson, who was presented with a beautiful bouquet by Miss 
Joan Briggs (daughter of Mr. F. C. Briggs, the Engineer and 
Manager of the Company), said, in opening the exhibition, she 
felt that all her life she had been associated with the Dudley 
Gas Company, because her late father-in-law was a Director, 
and her late husband was a Director, and for some time Chair- 
man. Mr. W. W. S. Westwood (Chairman of the Company) 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Thompson, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Briggs. In seconding, Mr. Theedam paid a tribute to the 
high capabilities of Mr. Briggs, and said that it was largely due | 
to his scientific skill and knowledge that gas could be obtained 
at a low price in Dudley at the present time. 

There is ample evidence in the accompanying photographs of 
first-rate design and display; both stands (among which were 
model rooms) and apparatus being arranged to the best ad- 


“Electrician” Annual Tables. 

This year the “‘ Electrician’? Annual Tables of Electricity 
Undertakings—which publication needs no introduction to our 
teaders—contains particulars of many additional undertakings 
in Great Britain, Europe, the Colonies, and other countries; 
the total number of concerns dealt with being over 2000. | 

urther information regarding the mains and distributors, con- | 


| 


vantage. The general lighting was by Messrs. W. Sugg & 
Co.’s superheater lamps, fitted in pairs, with distance control ; 
and other exhibitors included Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & Co., 
Ltd., the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Ltd., 
Messrs. W. M. Still & Sons, Ltd., Messrs. Wilsons & 
Mathiesons, Ltd., and Messrs. J. Wright & Co. 








verting plant, output for year, showrooms, &c., which has been 
inserted in the present edition, which is the thirty-ninth, in- 
creases the utility of the Tables to manufacturers, suppliers, 
and engineers generally, who in the past have found them in- 
valuable. The publishers are Messrs. Benn Brothers, Ltd., 
and the price of the Tables is 10s. gd. post free (inland), and 
11s. abroad. 
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DETERMINING THE 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COKE. 


[Abstracts from a Lecture by Prof, R. V. Wheeler, before the Sheffield Society of Engineers and 
Metallurgists, at Sheffield University on April 19.] 


Remarking on the preference crucible steel melters show for 
Prof. Wheeler said they also differentiate between 
beehive cokes with respect to qualities which, though they seem 
difficult to define, are of undoubted importance to the melter. 
As part of the investigations on coke and its manufacture 
which are being carried out at Sheffield University, attempts 
are being made to express, in terms of their physical and 
chemical properties, those somewhat ill-defined qualities 
ascribed by the steel melter to the cokes he prefers. This is a 
necessary preliminary to attempts to produce, by means other 
than the beehive oven, cokes having such qualities. 

The chief requirement as regards the manner of burning of 

the coke is that the rate should be an economical one. A dense 
coke is usually found to burn too slowly, and to give clinker 
trouble, while a very light coke will burn too quickly. The 
main difficulty ascribed to the use of bye-product coke lies in 
the troublesome clinker formed. 
At present we cannot definitely relate the combustibility or 
reactivity ’? of a coke with other measurable physical pro- 
perties, and have to rely mainly upon comparative trials. For 
this purpose there has recently been installed in the metal- 
lurgical laboratories of the University of Sheffield an example 
of the apparatus devised by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
for obtaining a measure of the relative combustibilities of dif- 
ferent fuels. In this furnace, which is of circular cross-section, 
water-cooled sampling tubes are disposed radially so that a 
sample of the gases, at every 1} in. interval above the grate, 
may be collected. "The combustibility of the coke may be 
measured by the distance from the firebars at which the oxygen 
of the air is used up, or by a term expressing the conversion of 
carbon dioxide into carbon monoxide as a percentage of the 
maximum conversion possible. 

Regarding clinker formation, the suggestion is made that 
where there is lack of uniformity of structure, local high tem- 
peratures, causing fusion of the ash, may be produced during 


“ec 








combustion. The fusibility of the ash is naturally an important 


factor in clinker formation, but it is difficult to explain why, 
as has been found to be the case, cokes containing the same 
amount and character of ash should behave so differently with 
respect to clinker formation when burning apparently under 
similar conditions. It may be that the extent of the oxidizing 
and reducing zones in the fuel bed is of importance in this con- 
nection, the melting-point of most coal ash being lower in a 
reducing than in an oxidizing atmosphere. The manner in 
which coke burns in a fuel bed is dependent in part upon the 
degree and uniformity of porosity of the individual pieces, in 
part on the character of the material forming the cell walls, 
and in part on the manner in which the pieces pack into the 
furnace. 

Of the methods that have been suggested for modifying the 
structure of bye-product coke, generally with the intention of 
producing a more reactive material, that of blending the coals 
to be carbonized, coupled with rapid heating in narrow ovens, 
appears to be the most promising. In the course of a research 
on the desulphurization of coal during coking, carried out in 
the Fuel Department of Sheffield University by Mr. J. Jolly, a 
blend of coking slack and anthracite duff was coked in a bye- 
product oven. The coke produced differed considerably from 
normal bye-product coke in physical properties, more particu- 
larly as regards the amount of cross-fracturing of the pieces 
and the character of the pore structure. This coke was used, 
with beeh‘ve coke for comparison, for trial melts in the Metal- 
lurgical Department under the supervision of Mr. F. K. 
Knowles. The bye-product coke was satisfactory as regards its 
manner of burning, yielding the necessary high temperature in 
good time, and maintaining ai intense heat after the fuel bed 
had been allowed to burn down, and the pot had been removed 
—a good test for crucible steel coke. It suffered by comparison 
with the beehive coke, however, in being difficult to break into 
suitable pieces, and in yielding rather a high proportion of 


breeze. In general, the results of the trial were most encourag- 
ing; and further experiments, designed to produce a more 


readily breakable coke, are now in progress. 
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SCHOOL LIGHTING. 
MODERN REQUIREMENTS AND RECENT PROGRESS. 
[Abstract of a Paper before the Illuminating Engineering Society.] 


‘* We discuss school lighting once more,’’ said Dr. James 
Kerr, M.A., M.D. (late School Medical Officer for London), in 
a paper he read at a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society on April 29, at the Royal Society of Arts, ‘‘ because a 
fifth of the population spend many hours daily in school. The 
past dozen years, with all their record of high endeavour, have 
produced a change. Our standards are different. In social 
affairs of common interest our aims are no longer to find 
minimum ; we seek an optimum.”’ 

On the question of natural lighting, the author suggested 
that the daylight report in 1914 was a complete statement not 
now requiring amplification. It brought out the value of rela- 
tive photometry and defined the minimum illumination of a 
school place as 1 p.ct. of the outside window-sill illumination 
This report, he continued, first set out the enormous importance 
of the light adaptation of the eye as the underlying element in 
comfort—a fact which should be kept in mind when dealing 
with schemes of artificial illumination. In view of the post- 
war discoveries of the stimulating effect of the short wave- 
lengths lying in the ultra-violet—rays which are stopped by 
window glass—the upper parts of windows should be kept open 
as much as possible, and the provision of specially transparent 
glass for the upper parts of the windows should be considered 
as soon as it comes within the range of reasonable cost. 

Coming on to artificial lighting, he put forward that the 


most important code is the American Standards for School 
Illumination, recognized by the Illuminating Engineering 


Society there, dated June, 1924. The reports of the American 
Society should be accepted as valuable suggestions for guidance, 
rather than standards for regulations ; for light is like warmth 
and within certain limits the more you get, the more you want. 
American ideals for warming have crept up to 60° or 80° Fahr., 
and one is apt to wonder if their illumination ideals are fel- 
lowing a similar course. The minimum artificial illumination 
of any school place should be 2 foot-candles. 

Well-illuminated detail is educationally needed, especially for 
the younger children. Ordinary testing of school children’s 
vision shows that in the first half of school life about one -third 
fail to attain the normal standards. A considerable allowance 
for sub-normal vision has therefore to be made. It is useful to 
remember, said Dr. Kerr, that summer testing gives higher 
percentages normal than winter testing—presumably an indirect 
effect of illumination. Ten per cent. of the children leave the 
primary schools permanently’ short-sighted. Lighting tests by 
deciphering letters or numbers, or reading print, are likely to 


under-estimate the optimum illumination by gross amounts. If 
one doubles the minimum demand, one would hardly be wrong. 
The optimum to recommend is just as much as is necessary or 
desirable. Experience shows that a child will not suffer obvious 
visual harm, and ought to get proper educational a 
with amounts of illumination about 5 to 7 foot-candles. Below 
this, while the child can do its work, it does it under an unfair 
load of effort. 

Turning from the hygienic to the engineering aspect, the 
author said that the means of flumination are now greater and 
cheaper. The gasfilled lamp one the high-presstire and super- 
heated low- -pressure inverted gas burner have given light sources 
which present conditions pith tely different from those which 
existed in the days of the carbon filament lamp and the bare 
gas flame. The intense primary sources of to-day have to be 
diffused. Instead of filaments or mantles of high intrinsic 
brilliance, a large, evenly illuminated source of three or four 
hundred times less intensity is used to give a smooth, agree- 
able light. The inverted gas mantle or the gasfilled lamp, un- 
shaded, are dangerous in school. [We would interpolate here 
that the unshade -d gasfilled lamp is far more dangerous than 
the unshaded gas mantle. ] All naked sources should be shaded 
or screened. ‘The eye can endure the average brightness of the 
sky—about 3 candles per sq. in. The use of higher brightness, 
as, for instance, 5 candles, may be permissible when light 
sources are high up, out of the usual visual field, but the lower 
value must be insisted on for classroom purposes. The nature 
of the distribution of the light—direct, semi-indirect, or indirect 
—has been much discussed. For school lighting, ‘the indirect 
system may be left out. Most school doctors would perhaps 
say semi-indirect ; but with the coming of high- -power sources, 
and the provision of large globes or ” shi des” reducing the in- 
tensity to about 3 candles per sq. in. of light source, there is no 
hygienic preference for direct or semi-indirect worth disc ussing. 

The author remarked that if a large education authority is to 
get full value for its money, and maintain efficiency in light- 
ing, it will have to appoint men for this special duty as illumina- 
tion inspectors. | Here we will make a second interpolation— 
that this difficulty is eliminated if gas is used and the gas 
undertaking has a maintenance system in force. ] 

The paper concluded by the suggestion that optimum. arti- 
| ficial lighting for school-rooms should be obtained by large 
| light sources ‘of an intrinsic brilliance up to 3 candles per sq. in 
giving an evenly diffused lighting of about 5 foot-candles on 
each de sk. Blackboards need acce ssory illumination of at least 
60 p.ct. over the rest of the room. 
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KOPPERS VERTICAL CHAMBER OVEN. 


At the Cracow Gas-Works there has been in operation for 
some time a plant consisting of four Koppers vertical con- 
tinuous chamber ovens; and the following particulars of results 
obtained are extracted from the guarantee test published in 
issue No. 3 of the ‘‘ Koppers Magazine ”’ (the Journal of the 


The guarantees were based on coal containing 8 p,ct. of ash 
and 3 p.ct. of water. The observed figures given in the second 
column have therefore been calculated to the basis of coal of 
the guaranteed composition; the calculated figures being given 
in the third column: 

















Koppers Coke Oven Company, Ltd.). 
The coal carbonized was from the upper Silesian coalfield, 
and as charged into the ovens had the composition stated | F vaond eee Seen ot 
below : " | =H Obtained 
P.Ct. | on Coal 
rT ee er ae | as Used, Obtained. | Guaranteed. 
a << ss ek a ee 8°16 | 
Asb-free dry coal ; 86°54 | 
The fuel gas for heating the retorts was obtained from a | Gas ete a tarry hy —— 17,390 see 
single ee a f the K ers tvpe. working ¢ <olee | Calorific value—B.Th.U. per c.ft.. 4 2 5 462 5 462—473 
ingl Prom a, of is € Kopy ers type, working on coke | Gaseous therm yield per ton 98°2 80°3 74°7—76'5 
breeze of the following analysis: P.Ct | Gas made per 24 hours—c.ft. 702,000 725,000 565,500 
Welter. <« » © « « 38°54 | 
a sat» ee FUEL CONSUMPTION. 
oe ; = B.Th.U. per lb. of coal carbonized 1,510 1,510 2,143 
In view of the difficulty experienced in most gas producers of | Therms per ton of coal carbonized 338 | 33°8 | 48°00 
burning coke breeze containing any considerable proportion of Lbs. of carbon supplied to gas pro- } 
fines, it is interesting to record the screen analysis of the pro- | ducers per 100 Ibs. of coal car- | 
ducer fuel : bonized . ss ee * 10°45 | 10°45 | 14°84 
P.Ct as ee Te eet fae on Ea eee ee, ee si 
eee 63. | Ys 4s 
—3OMM.. »« « «© © »« 6 on ‘ ey . 
bie tees a. ws Thus the gas production was 25 p.ct. higher, and the fuel 
above25mm,.. ... . boone I't consumption 33) p.ct. lower, than the guaranteed figures, 
+++ 





LAUNDRY 


This year more space than ever has been required to accom- 
modate the displays at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
in.connection with the International Laundry and Allied Trades 
Exhibition held under the auspices of bodies representative of 
the industry, and organized by Messrs. F. W. Bridges & Sons, 
Ltd. In no sense does the exhibition appear to have suffered 
by reason of its forced postponement, owing to the strike, from 
the time originally fixed, until May 21 to May 28 inclusive. 
Anyone who regards ‘‘ doing the washing ”’ as being still the 
simple occupation it once was, will receive something of a 
shock on seeing the huge, and complicated, machines that have 
been set up in the Agricultural Hall for the brief space of one 
week ; while others who may regard laundry work as being of 
the nature of a mystery, can lessen their wonder, while in- 
creasing their admiration, by examining what there is on view 
at Islington, where a number of the most imposing exhibits are 
in actual operation. 

With the washing, mangling, ironing, and dressing machines 
themselves, there is no need to concern ourselves here, beyond 
remarking upon the extraordinary amount of skill that has 
evidently been expended upon their design and manufacture. 


STEAM RalsING. 


Among the most important of laundry operations is steam 
raising. Steam engines and boilers: suitable for the industry 
are shown by Messrs. Davey, Paxman, & Co., Ltd., of the 
Standard Iron-Works, Colchester; Messrs. E. S. Hindley & 
Sons, of Bourton, Dorset; and Messrs. Robey & (o.. Ltd., of 
Globe Works, Lincoln, There is an arresting display of 
Cochran boilers, by Messrs. Cochran & Co., Annan, Ltd., of 
Annan. Engine and motor driven centrifugal pumps are ex- 
hibited by Messrs. W. H. Allen, Sons, & Co., Ltd.,-of Queen's 
Engineering Works, Bedford; and pumps of various kinds, by 
Messrs. Frank Pearn & Co., Ltd., of Thomas Street, West 
Gorton, Manchester. Another firm showing pumps and feed- 
water regulators are Messrs. A. G. Mumford, Ltd., of Culver 
Street Engineering Works, Colchester. One can inspect the 
various specialities of Messrs. Hobdell, Way, & Co., Ltd., of 
45, Church Street, Minories, London, E., one of whose branches 
is the conservation of heat in all classes of boiler and steam 
pipe work. 

Also in the steam raising division may be mentioned the 
Turbine Furnace Company, Ltd., of 2388, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C., whose patent furnace is designed for the utiliza- 
tion of any class and grade of fuel. On the same stand is the 
“Vulcan”? patent boiler tube and flue cleaner. The Cros- 
thwaite patent mechanical stoker and self-cleaning furnace, and 
the fixed forced draught furnace of the same name, are shown 
by the Crosthwaite Engineering and Furnace Company, Ltd., 
of York Street Iron-Works, Leeds. : 


WatTER SOFTENING. 
Water softening is another process which, of course, makes 


special appeal to laundry proprietors. 


AND ALLIED TRADES EXHIBITION. 


As agents for United 
Water Softeners, Ltd., a ‘* Permutit ’’ plant is shown in opera- 


tion by Messrs. Baker, Perkins, Ltd., of Westwood Works, 


Peterborough. United Water Softeners, Ltd., of Aldwych 
House, London, W.C., have several ‘* Permutit ’’ plants of the 
latest type in operation; and the water supply to the Agricul- 
tural Hall is being continuously softened in these plants to 
‘* zero hardness.’’ There is, too, the system of the Kennicott 
Water Softener Company, of Wolverhampton, in which the 


zeolite employed is a natural mineral known as ‘‘ Kenzelite.”’ 


Still another plant is the patent ‘‘ XL”’ water softening 
apparatus upon the lime-soda system, and also the ‘* Zepho ”’ 
zeolite pressure plant, of the Becco Engineering and Chemical 
Company, of 158-160, City Road, London, E.C. Messrs. 
William Boby & Co., Ltd., of Brook Street, Hanover 
Square, London, W., show three designs of water softeners 
the ‘* Azed,’’ which is on the base-exchange system, and the 
‘* Simplex ’’ and ‘* K ’’ lime-soda softeners. There is a scale 
model of an up-to-date water softening plant on the stand of 
Messrs. Wilson & Perrett, Ltd., of Ferrier Works, Fairfield 
Street, Wandsworth. 


62, 


Gas APPLIANCES. 


The High-Pressure Gas Lighting and Heating Company, 
Ltd., of Newton Works, Macklin Street, Holborn, W.C., draw 
attention to their high-pressure gas plant, including the im- 
proved Cook double-action automatic compressor, in two capaci- 
ties—250 c.ft. and 500 c.ft. an hour. The special feature of 
this compressor is that it is perfectly automatic in its action, and 
adjusts itself to give the correct supply, from full load to one 
light or iron. This is obtained by a specially designed regu- 
lating valve in conjunction with the friction drive. At the same 
time, if it is desired to have different pressures at different parts 
of the system, this is easily obtained by fixing an extra regulat- 
ing valve at small cost. The Cook high-pressure gas iron is 
made in various weights; while where only normal pressure is 
available, the ‘‘ A. G.”’ iron may be used. 

A large range of rotary gas compressors, with hand irons and 
accessories for general ironing equipment, is to be seen on the 
stand of Messrs. Lister Bros., of Nightingale Vale, Woolwich, 
S.E. 

The British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., are exhibiting dye- 
ing on cotton, wool, silk, and artificial silk. 

Leather belting is displayed by Messrs. Graton & Knight, 


Ltd., of 2, Pembroke Street, King’s Cross, London, N.; the 
Spartan Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of 319-329, Weston 
Street, London, S.E.; and Mr. Henry Beakbane, of the 


Tannery, Stourport, whose ‘‘ Fortox ’ 
in the gas industry. ‘‘ Flexo ”’ leather and textile belting, to- 
gether with their well-known ‘‘ Permac ’’ jointing material, 
oil-reclaiming plant, and refractory cements, are exhibited by 
Messrs. Thomas & Bishop, Ltd., of 37, Tabernacle Street, 
London, E.C. 


> leathers are well known 
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, An International Conference on Coal.—According to plans now 
being drawn up by Dr. Thomas S. Baker (the President), there 
Is to be, at the end of next November, an international confer- 
ence gn coal, at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. The fundamental idea of the meeting is the discussion 
by prominent scientists of new uses for bituminous coal. 





—- 


Among topics now under consideration for discussion are low- 
temperature carbonization, generation of power at the mines, 
and domestic use of coke. Dr, Baker plans to visit Europe this 
summer in connection with the conference ; and while doing so, 
he may be reached through the Guaranty Trust Company, 
London. i 
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OF GAS CONSUMPTION AT THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 


By Norton H. Humpnurys. 


The directions to gas undertakings for restriction of gas con- 
sumption, a term that implies substantial reduction without 
important inconvenience or drastic action such as total cessa- 
tion of supply, as set forth in Part VII. of form E.4. issued 
under the provisions of the Emergency Powers Act, 1920, are 
open to many objections. In some respects they are antiquated 
and fully applicable only to the period when the open flat-flame 
A 6 c.ft. per 
hour batswing or union can be turned down to 5 c.ft. or 4 ¢.ft. 
with partial, though not entire, loss of efficiency; but modern 
substitutes, which take the bulk of the present-day consumption, 
are different in character. Reductions in quality or supply are 
not evenly or fairly distributed; one consumer experiences the 
full force, while another is not even aware of them. The whole 
subject is of sufficient importance, to both suppliers and users, 
to warrant full and complete examination from all points of 
view. Some items which might with advantage receive further 
investigation are indicated in the course of the following re- 
marks. 

Gas undertakings have accumulated experience respecting 
their capabilities in the direction of reducing consumption of 
gas when called upon to adopt such an undesirable course of 
action. The output during war years was subject to so many 
variations, some telling one way, some the other, that the re- 
sults cannot be closely defined; and this applies in a lesser de- 
gree to the four months’ coal stoppage in 1921. Given three 
years of even work unbroken by no cause other than a four 
months’ stoppage of coal in the course of the middle year, the 
consumption during the affected period can be compared with 
that during corresponding periods of the previous and of the 
succeeding year. In few cases has this been practicable. 

A student tracing the annual consumption of gas throughout 
the United Kingdom would not be impressed by any special 
difference in 1921. Starting from 1916, the production was re- 
markably level. Passing 233, 232, 235, 250, and 242, we arrive 
at 260 thousand million c.ft. during the strike vear; then follow 
three years, limited between 265 and 270; 282 for 1924; and 295 
for 1925. Few other industries can show such even tenor; 
and the record constitutes evidence of the extent to which the 
supply of gas is established as a necessity of modern existence. 

The monthly outputs of half-a-dozen gas undertakings during 
the vears 1920-22 show that under average conditions the re 
duction of consumption during the strike was less than 10 p.ct. 
The causes may be shortage of coal or action of labour unions. 
Previous to the existing disturbance they were confined to one 
direction. But now we are having a taste of what can be done 
in the way of united lightning and combined resistance. Ample 
stocks of coal, and the assistance afforded by a substantial 
C.W.G. plant, enabled many gas undertakings successfully to 
tide the crisis in 1921. At present there is fair prospect of 
difficulty being limited to supplies of coal, and therefore to those 
who on May 1 could only estimate available stocks in terms of 
days or weeks, rather than months, or have no alternative 
resources. 


burner was the leading source of consumption. 


The introduction of stoking and conveying machinery, of 
vertical retorts, and of cupola processes, has to a large extent 
counteracted the pernicious effects due to forced stoppage of 
either coal or labour. For obvious reasons, some are not able 
to avail themselves of the assistance thus afforded. Against 
this may be set the fact that roo tons of coal are more readily 
obtained than 10,000, and the place of a dozen malcontents 
more easily filled than a vacancy due to the secession of some 
hundreds. At a time when all sorts and sizes were entirely de- 
pendent on manual labour, the larger the scale of operation, the 
more acute was the trouble. Now the contrary condition ob- 
tains. Even a large output can be maintained at a pinch by the 
foremen and clerical staff, with some help from the distribution 
department. 

The methods at the command of gas undertakings as set 
forth in Part VII. may be summarized as (1) processes for 
manufacture of gas from materials other than coal; (2) getting 
the best possible value out of the coal used—i.e., improving the 
present methods of working; (3) reduction of quality; (4) re- 
duction of supply pressure. The first can be passed without 
further notice, and the second is somewhat superfluous. The 
regular working of a gas undertaking includes getting the best 
possible value out of the coal consumed; and any defects are 
more easily dealt with at quiet times than in presence of the 
excitement attendant upon special public disturbances. The 
third is a relic of times when the value of gas was assessed by 
the cubic foot, and previous to the acceptance of the maxim 
that ‘‘ one therm is as good as another.’? In a modern retort 
house the objective is the maximum number not of cubic feet, 
but of therms, per ton of coal carbonized. That the two agree 
is by no means established. In fact, the contrary seems to 
obtain. - 

The quality of the product may be reduced by degradation or 
by dilution. Under conditions of higher temperature, smaller 


increased, and the heavier hydrocarbons are reduced to a larger 
bulk of weaker constituents. But this process is invariably 
attended with loss of carbon by deposition in a solid form. The 
production of therms is diminished, and cannot by any possi- 
bility be increased. Air or furnace gases may be drawn into 
the retort by increasing the pull of the exhauster, but will not 
add to the production of therms; and there is risk of loss by 
combustion in the retort, indicated by the presence of an ab. 
normal proportion of water and carbon dioxide. There is good 
reason for belief that such action obtains, especially under 
favourable conditions such as a forced temperature, excessive 
vacuum, or a large space or void above the charge. The only 
convenient diluent at any subsequent stage is air; and of this, 
only the nitrogen can be claimed as an ‘inert’? in’ the 
fullest sense of the word. Oxygen, and carbon dioxide or water 
vapour, are shown by the Institution of Gas Engineers’ Re 
search Reports, to be active corrosive agents, likely to accelerate 
deterioration of all wrought-iron or steel surfaces that may be 

exposed to their action, also to injure and interfere with correct 

registration of meters. The extended use of wrought iron or 

steel as a material for distributing mains increases the import- 

ance of attention to this point. 

Serious objections can be urged against reductions of supply 
pressure, particularly if these reductions are attended with 
poorer quality. They can only be fairly and evenly divided be. 
tween one consumer and another in a district practically level, 
and by distributing plant of a capacity equal to the reduction to 
a negligible quantity of the loss of pressure between the source 
of supply and each consumer’s meter. Those situated in high- 
level parts, or next door to the gas distributing station, under 
ordinary conditions receive a substantial excess, because the 
supply must be so adjusted as to ensure sufficiency at low levels 
and distant points. In practice a reduction may be effected on 
the consumer’s premises by the use of a pressure regulator in 
the meter inlet, or more commonly by turning back the main 
tap. The user situated at the top of the hill may not be aware 
of any reduction, at a time when his less fortunate fellow towns- 
man at the foot is experiencing serious inconvenience. 

Much depends on the conditions obtaining on the consumer's 
side of the meter. To take one extreme, there are service sup- 
plies consisting of 50 ft. or more run of 3-in. pipe, further 
weakened by several bends or elbows; an equally inefficient 
arrangement of inside distributing pipes, handicapped by ac- 
eumulations of rust, external denting or flattening, and other 
defects that are built up in the course of years; and a No. 2 
standard meter. The whole is expected to furnish ample supply 
for an average-size family cooker, a gas fire or two, and per- 
haps a geyser, in addition to the usual complement of lights. 
If coupled with the disadvantages due to distance or unfavour- 
able level, there is keen sensitivity to every trifling fluctuation in 
supply pressure, such as may be caused by variations in neigh- 
bours’ requirements from hour to hour. 

The distributing mains are not without their share, which 
varies according to the ratio between their capacity and the 
maximum demand, as controlling the loss of pressure caused by 
conveyance to the several services. 

Given a reduction of 10 tenths pressure at the outlet of the 
governor—say, from 60 to 50 tenths, or 16 p.ct.—there will be 
a similar reduction in all parts of the district. We have seen 
that the meter inlet pressure may range from something con- 
siderably above the initial, to a bare sufficiency; and therefore 
the effect as expressed in percentages of the normal may be 
anything below 16, or may approach 40 or even so. A for- 
tunately situated customer provided with a pressure regulator 
will not know of supply pressure reduction until it approaches 
the limit at which his regulator is set. Or, if he follows the 
usual method of pressure adjustment by tap, he can maintain a 
good supply, perhaps unwittingly, by more liberality in that 
direction. 

In other ways a reduced supply pressure or lower quality may 
not only fail to diminish consumption, but tend to increase it. 
The majority of the numerous purposes, both domestic and in- 
dustrial, for which gas is required are fixed in character. An 
oven must be raised to, and maintained at, a certain tempera- 
ture, a known weight of metal must be melted, or a definite 
quantity of water must be raised to boiling-point. Under re- 
duced supply conditions, gas must be consumed over a longer 
period; and probably more will be used, rather than less. As 

applied to the incandescent type of lighting burner, now in 
practically universal use, there is only an indecisive half-way 
house between efficiency and shutting-off. The appliance can 
be displaced in favour of another means of lighting, but the 
consumer probably prefers to increase the supply, to the extent 
of setting the gas valve fully open if necessary. Many other 
similar examples might be mentioned. ; f 

Especially does this line of argument apply to cooking (pro- 
bably in many respects the most profitable to the supplier), in 
connection with which a deficient supply of gas creates more 
immediate personal inconvenience and annoyance than with any 
other. In laying out a reduction scheme, the cookers should 





charges, and longer working periods, secondary reactions are 


have the first consideration, as drastic reductions at the local 
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meal preparation hours are sure to be attended not only with 
some temporary, but with permanent, loss of business. ‘The 
extent to which any dispute affecting efficiency of supply clears 
the way and opens up a harvest time for competitors should be 
more widely appreciated than appears to be the case with the 
coal industry. 

The conclusion is that the capabilities of gas undertakings for 
reduction of consumption are limited, uncertain, and, being 
unevenly distributed, are sure to be attended with more than a 
fair amount of inconvenience to the users unfortunately situ- 
ated. A more promising direction in which to look for assist- 
ance is the wide margin for exercise of common sense and 
ingenuity open to all the users in view of the gravity of the 
situation. In an average dwelling house, there are lights in the 
hall, passages, bed rooms, and other places, habitually in full 
operation from an early hour in the evening, until closing time, 
which can be dispensed with, except during the short intervals 
when they are really in service, without anyone being a penny 


| 





the worse. Matters are facilitated where by-passes are in use, 
and in the event of prolonged stress, small appliances of the 
midget type can be substituted. In connection with the house- 
hold requirements of hot water, and with cooking, there is also 
a wide field fur exercise of economy. Many frugal house- 
keepers take care to see that the oven is well filled, when re- 
quired for use, or conduct three or more distinct operations over 
a single burner, with the aid of a suitable type of steamer. At 
the time when culinary demonstrations were popular, the con- 
nection of a test meter fitted with a large dial to the gas supply 
for the platform was a common practice; and the small quan 
tity of gas consumed during an hour’s lecture not only attracted 
attention, but occasionally led to trouble at the complaint office 
counter. 

Announcements of reduced pressures, emanating from the gas 
office, should not fail to give prominence to the fact that the 
consumers can do more than the supplier in the way of restrict- 
ing consumption, 
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INSTITUTE OF NEW ZEALAND. 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Second Annual Meeting of the Institute was held at 
Timaru and Dunedin, on Feb. 10 to 13, under the Presidency of 
Mr. W. A. Courtis, the Engineer and Manager of the Timaru 


Gas Company, Ltd. Copies of the address and papers read 


have been forwarded to us by Mr. H. Rands, the Hon. 
Secretary. 

The annual report stated that the membership of the Institute 
now totals 63. Several deaths had to be recorded—those of Mr. 
G. D. Stone, Manager of the Wanganui Corporation Gas- 
Works (who was President of the Institute); Mr. G. Davis, 
Manager of the Daunevirke Gas-Works ; and Mr. R. C. Bishop, 
General Manager of the Christchurch Gas, Coal, and Coke 
Company, Ltd. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Courtis, in the course of his Presidential Address, dealt 
briefly with the Board of Trade regulations, taxation, the use of 
gas engines on gas-works, and technical training within the gas 
industry. He then made the following remarks on the progress 
of the Timaru Gas Company. 

As this is the jubilee year of our undertaking in Timaru, | feel 
it will not be out of place for me to give you a short résumé of 
its operations from its inception to the present day. The Com- 
pany was started with a capital of £/10,000—2000 shares of £5 
each. The works, when completed, consisted of retort house, 
containing two settings of three retorts each; vertical pipe con- 
densers ; coke-filled scrubber ; four cast-iron purifier boxes with 
centre valve (these boxes were 4 ft. square and 3 [t. deep); 
station meter, with a capacity of 1200 c.{t. per hour; gasholder 
of 15,000 c.ft. capacity ; and town governor. ‘The reticulation of 
the town was provided for with 3 miles of cast-iron mains, 
varying in size from 2} in. to 6 in. The works were designed 
and erected for the Company by my father, the whole of the 
plant coming from Melbourne; and notwithstanding the then 
difficulty in procuring plant and shipping facilities, the work 
was completed in six months after a start was made, gas being 
first turned into the town in March, 1876. 

The output for the first twelve months was 24 million c.ft. ; 
there being 150 meters in use by the end of the year. How- 
ever, the business prospered as the town grew, and the Direc- 
tors were soon able to declare a 15 p.ct. dividend on the paid-up 
capital. They continued this rate for some years. As the out- 
put increased, it was found necessary to instal larger plant. An 
exhauster was added, a larger condenser, and a gasholder of 
20,000 c.ft. capacity was imported from Glasgow. ; 

By 1892 the output of gas had risen to 8} million c.ft. per 
annum; and then it was found necessary to enlarge the purify- 
ing plant (and a change-over from lime to oxide was made). 
With this in view, a set of four boxes, 8 ft. square and 5 ft. 
deep, in ferro-concrete, was installed; and these are still in 
evidence, though not in use. I think these reinforced concrete 
purifiers were probably the first experimented with; they were 
certainly the first put into use in New Zealand. Further, a 
6ooo c.ft. per hour station meter replaced the smaller one. 

At this date (1893) 1 was appointed Engineer and Manager, in 
succession to my brother, who had been in charge since the 
works started operations; he having accepted the appointment 
of Engineer to the Dunedin Works. When I took charge, the 
output of gas had risen to 93 million c.ft. per annum. New 
Zealand at this time was experiencing a heavy slump after the 
boom, and gas suppliers felt its effect very seriously. How- 
ever, a town like Timaru, with its wonderful back-country, 
could not be expected to continue long dormant. The demand 
for gas became more general. I may mention that at this date 
our selling price for gas was 5s. tod. per 1000 c.ft. for large 
consumers for both lighting and heating purposes, and gs. for 
smaller consumers. These prices at that time compared favour- 
ably with those charged in larger centres. 


As the demand for gas increased steadily 
became necessary further to enlarge our plant. A gasholder of 
60,000 ¢.ft. capacity was secured from the Barrowfield Iron- 
Works, at a cost of £4500. A larger exhauster had to be pro- 
cured, also a Livesey washer of a capacity of 250,000 c.ft. per 
24 hours. With these additions, we were fairly able to cope 
with the increasing demand for gas. By 1910, however, our 
output had so increased that I had to take a general review of 
what was to be done to meet the demand. I may say that up to 
this time our carbonizing plant consisted of four settings of five 
retorts each, all direct fired. 

My recommendations to my Directors were for a new retort 
house, eight settings of six retorts each, Q shaped, 24 in. b 
15 in. by g ft., heated by generator furnaces. The whole of the 
settings were not at first built-in. Included in my recommenda- 
tion was another gasholder, with an effective capacity of 120,000 
c.ft., also four cast-iron purifier boxes 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 5 ft., 
with 12-in. connections. The cost of this work was in the 
vicinity of £10,o00—a fairly large request. However, it was 
agreed to by the Directors, and the whole of the work put in 
hand and completed in eighteen months. These settings of 
Messrs. Gibbons Bros. gave every satisfaction, and have con- 
tinued to do so up to the present. 

From 1914 for the duration of the war, our output, 41 
millions, remained practically stationary. After the armistice, 
the demand for gas jumped-up by leaps and bounds, the first 
year by 63 millions, the following year by 5 millions, or 113 
millions increase in two years. This increase, though very 
gratifying, also gave me cause for consideration. If this in- 
crease continued for the next two years, we should have been 
perilously near our limit of production. 
sary for me to consider ways and means. 

In our cramped position, I could see only a few years ahead 
by increasing our present horizontal settings, and that at a very 
considerable cost, which I did not consider I should be justified 
in recommending to my Directors. Of course, the hori- 
zontals could have been supplemented by a water gas plant; but 
this would have given little relief from the worries of retort 
house attendants. In the last two years of the war our stokers’ 
wages rose from 14s. to 18s. per shift. The last demand was 
for 20s., with a threatened strike if not agreed to on the follow- 
ing day. However, this was got over without conceding their 
demand. It, however, confirmed my opinion that some method 
of carbonizing should be adopted that would do away with som« 
of the unreliable retort house manual labour, and replace it by 
mechanical apparatus, 

With this in view, I seriously considered the advisability of 
adopting a continuous vertical installation. At the same time I 
had to consider procuring a centrifugal washer and larger 
station meter. These latter were at once ordered from England, 
erected, and put into action. The carbonizing plant required 
further deliberation, as it meant a large expenditure 
might say an alarming expenditure, when I state that at this 
time our paid-up capital was only 4,25,000, and the estimated 
cost of installation, in conjunction with other expenditure, 
would necessitate the outlay of a sum in excess of that amount. 
However, my Directors, after consideration, decided to carry 
out my recommendation to instal vertical settings, and accepted 
the tender of West’s Gas Improvement Company to erect a 
setting of six retorts, with elevator and breaker plant, waste- 
heat boiler and lift. At this date, I may say, our make of gas 
had reached 54 million c.ft. per annum. 

As I have before mentioned, our subscribed capital was 

725,000, which works out at approximately £463 capital in- 
vested per million c.ft. of gas produced. To arrive at so small 
a capital cost per million c.ft. of gas produced, replacements and 
additions to plant have been met out of profits. Of course, as 
we all know, there are two opinions on this subject. In our 
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case, I think my Directors were justified in the course they 
adopted, as the selling price of our gas in 1914, when business 
was normal, was 5s. and 6s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft.; the latter for 
small lighting consumers. These prices must be deemed most 
reasonable, considering the output of our works at that time. 

The vertical installation has only just been completed. I am 
therefore unable to give, as I had hoped, the results obtainable 
from such settings when adopted by works of our size, which 
would no doubt have been of interest to many of our members. 
My object in writing this part of my address was to show what 
can. be done in the way of supplying gas at a reasonable price 
and still keeping down the subscribed capital. If I have suc- 
ceeded in this, I am satisfied. 

GAS SUPPLY TO A NEW DISTRICT. 
(By A. Morrie Taytor, Chief Inspector, Wellington Gas 
Company, Ltd.) 
| EXTRACTED. ] 

In 1924 the Wellington Gas Company manufactured 560 
million c.ft. of gas. They have nearly 20,000 consumers, 18,576 
master meters and 1o1g check meters, and 165 miles of mains. 
The Company are liberal in regard to the laying of mains, and 
also in connection with the length of service piping laid without 
charge. For example, piping is allowed free of charge, from 
the fence-line of street, as follows: 


Lighting Points. 


If ro lighting points are installed. . . 50 ft. 
Tf15 pet age 3g 75 ft. 
If 20 ‘i sia “f a wi te 100 ft. 
Maximum allowance. . . . 100 ft. 


Where no lighting points are installed, the total piping allowed 
is : 


For a gas cooker only , . 50 ft. 
Forabath heater. . . .. . ihe a agi 
For a gas copper or fire. , 25 ft. 


All extra service piping is charged for as under : 


fa a ee One ce ee ae ee eer 
Se ae ee ee ee 
hd Si 
eee ga a es ae ee ee ks 
Includes labour, materials, and reinstating. 


WNHNnNnF DY 
onoas 


POPULARITY OF GAS. 

As an indication of the popularity of gas in Wellington, 
against the keenest electrical competition, the following will be 
of interest. During 1924 the highest results in connection with 
distribution in the history of the Company were obtained, and 
are as follows: 


New services installed. . . . 


950 
Cookers installed . . . . . 1169 
Bath heaters or geysers . ee: ar 269 
a eee ee a a re 74 
Fires and radiators. . .... . + 300 
Mains laid (miles) - we bats , 
Fitting j2bs, additional to above. 457 


Hicu-Pressure Gas Suppty. 

One of the suburbs, Seatoun, in the eastern district, is sup- 
plied by gas under a pressure of 3 to 4 Ibs. per sq. in., to the 
inlet of a service governor, which is installed on each consumer’s 
premises—the governor being adjusted for a constant outlet of 
4 in. of water. The Company also employ boosting plant. 

SuppLty To New District oF Karort. 

Some years back (about 1913) the then Borough Council of 
Karori (which suburb is approximately six miles from the Com- 
pany’s city gasholder) approached the Company with a view to 
obtaining a supply of gas from Wellington. A district repre- 
sentative was sent out to interview prospective consumers, and 
get the preliminary gas service application forms signed; but 
the inducement offered at that time was so poor and the condi- 
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tions laid down by the Karori Borough Council so unfavourable 
to the Company, that negotiations were dropped, and nothin 
definite was done until 1923, when the Karori Borough w 
merged into Greater Wellington. 

The people of Karori, having a very keen Progressive Associa, 
tion, comprised of ratepayers of the district, commenced nego. 
tiations with the Company for a gas supply early in 1923; and 
finally, at a meeting of the Association, it was promised op 
behalf of the Company that, after making a thorough canvas, 
of the district, helped by all the members of the Associati n, if 
reasonable inducement was forthcoming from residents, th 
district would be reticulated with gas mains. 

he Karori residential district is at its highest point approxi. 
mately 780 ft. above sea level and gas-works level, and at th 
lowest point, about 440 ft. The residential buildings numbe; 
500. As a result of canvassing the whole district, about 2. 
householders were induced to sign (and practically all house. 
holders are house owners) the Company’s gas service applica. 
tion form. Many others pointed out that they would not sign 
anything until they actually saw the Company laying th 
main down their particular street. 

It was decided that a gas supply by means of low pressur 
should be laid on to Karori, and that only cast-iron pipes should 
be used. The next consideration was the class of cast-iron 
pipes to be employed. The pipe decided upon was Stanton Dy 
Lavaud cast-iron spun, including sizes 12 in., 8 in., 5 in., and 
4 in. The spun pipe has been found to socket up,with sand-cast 
pipes and specials perfectly. 

Main laying was commenced on 
break from Dec. 2, 


as 


§as 


March 4, 1924. After a 
1924, till May 4, 1925, laying was re. 
commenced. Owing to delay in pipe deliveries from England, 
it terminated on July 3, 1925. The total mileage of mains laid 
to June, 1925, was equal to 8 miles, 1522 yards, 1 ft. 

The average costs per vard for the two important sizes of gas 
mains—i.é., 12 in. and 4 in.—were as follows : Labour, 2s. 9:24, 
(4 in.); 8s. 2°@d. (12 in.). Materials (includes mains; lead, yarn, 


specials, cartage), 7s. 9°6d. (4 in.); £1 14s. 63d. (12 in.). Total 
cost per yard—Labour and materials, 10s. 68d. (4 in.); 


#2 2s. Sod. (12 in.). The total cost to June, 1925, for mains, 
materials, labour, cartage, and hire of excavating machine was 
413,028 1s. 4d. These costs do not include the 
charges for reinstating road metal. 

Various lengths of mains were checked up and costed wher 
the machine digger was used, and also lengths where all hand- 
digging was employed ; and the saving in cost shown by machin 
excavating averages 25 p.ct. 


Council 


As for the average cost of 200 services completed, labour 
accounted for £2 2s. 8'gd. per and material for 
£3 Os. 64d. per service. The total cost, including meters, was 
#1752 8s. 3d. for 16,603 ft. (average per service, £8 15s. 2°Sd). 

The accompanying table shows the costs in detail. 


service, 


It is anticipated that every house in Karori will soon be con- 
nected to the Company’s mains. 


CHOICE OF 
(By F. W. 


A CALORIFIC VALUE. 
J. Betton, Engineer, Christchurch Gas, Coal, 
and Coke Company, Ltd.) 


What is the prime consideration? In my opinion it is this, 
that the gas supplied should contain the highest possible per- 
centage of combustible constituents. The second, and equally 
important consideration, is that the gas should be of constant 
quality, and not subject to violent fluctuation in either composi- 
tion or calorific value. Provided these two main points are 
carefully observed, and the consumers’ appliances are properly 
adjusted, it matters little what calorific value of gas is supplied. 
The above dictum is subject to one reservation, the gas must not 
be of such high calorific value that it becomes difficult with 


ordinary working pressure to obtain proper aeration of the 


flame in the ordinary gas appliances in every-day use. 


Amount 
































Docket | Fee Late Hours | Hours Cost Size Wet or Cost Cos aoaen Amount Cost Name and Address _ | 
N mons er VeEVICE | Service | Labour- Gea | of Dry C of | for Ser- |Chsrged to ot wineatinaae | marks. 
a ve li Rect Layer. ers. Meter. Meter. | Meter. | Labour. | Material. | vice over | Capital. | Job Com- . , | 
j F | Length pleted. 
} | Allowed. 
£ s. d.| Ss all sal fs el] Loe 2} EL ea. 
1908 | I 119 II 3 2 0| 10-lt. | Dry | 2 214 26/1 2 6/8 § 2|9 7 8|T. Jones, 5, Burn St., 
5 y J ; 
| Karori i 
Karori. Gas Mains.—Details of Costs. 
| | fia +e a ; 
Cost Cast- Cost per 
Size of Iron Pipes, Total Cost Total Cost Yard, Cost per Length Street Satuswat ae 
Gas Main Cartage, of Labour of Job ircluding Yard, in or eo Vages Remarks. 
in Inches, | Lead, Yarn, | Only. Complete. Labour and | Labour Only. Yards, Road. Ground. per Hour. 
L | y 
Specials. Material. 
Pte oe = £- 2. a; . eat fe d. S. d. | s. d. 
12 | 425 3 2/ 95 6 4 520 9 6/2 1 9°66 7 7°87 249 Wallace | Rottenrock and 2 o Used explosives for blast 
| Street clay ing out rotten rock 





N.B,--Gas mains and gas services costs were kept in the above detailed form right through the work of reticulation, 
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An objection may be raised that the calorific value may be 
wrought so low that the distribution system will be inadequate 
o deal satisfactorily with the volume of gas required. The 
answer to that objection is in the first consideration laid down 
namely, that the gas must contain the highest possible percent- 
age of combustibles. If that proviso is adhered to, it is not 
possible to supply gas, except straight blue water gas, wiih a 
calorific value much below 4oo B.Th.U. gross per c.ft.; and 
experience in supplying gas, in the same district, which was 
reduced over a period of three years from 530 B.Th.U. gross to 
(in emergency) 400 B.Th.U. gross shows that an average distri- 
bution system is easily capable of dealing with a gas quality 
alteration within these limits. 

Now what other points must be considered in making a 
choice? They are: 

(1) The type of gas making plant installed. 

(2) The qualities of coal available. 

(3) The residuals markets. ’ 

(4) The relation of residuals revenue to cost of coal. 

(5) New plant in contemplation. 

(0) The possibility of fluctuations in the residuals markets. 


Let us endeavour as far as possible to review each of the 
above points in turn, though this will lead to some overlapping, 
as they are to a great extent inter-independent upon each other 
and the primary considerations, 


Type OF GAS MAKING PLANT INSTALLED. 

An engineer is limited to some extent by the plant installed, 
and in some cases limited absolutely, if the primary considera- 
tions are to be observed. In the case of a works having only 
horizontal retorts, whether hand or machine stoked, with ordi- 
narily good qualities of coal, the calorific value will not average 
‘than 530 to B.th.U. gross per c.ft., unless inerts 
are pulled in from the furnaces, or an excessive amount of air is 
admitted for purification. 

if, in such a works, either of these methods is adopted for 
reducing the calorific value, each brings its own penalty. In 
the first case naphthalene troubles come, and in the second 
instance purifier oxide goes ‘‘ sour,’’ and difficulties will be 
experienced in the extraction of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

{fa blue or carburetted water gas plant is available as well as 
the horizontal retorts, almost any calorific value of gas desired 
can be supplied, which will, with proper operation of the plants, 
comply with the two primary considerations. The deciding 
factors in this case will be commercial ones coming under the 
headings 2, 4, and 6. In the case of a works equipped with 
modern continuous vertical retorts, a wider range of calorific 
values can be supplied with absolute uniformity, and the ques- 
tion becomes one of residuals market relative to cost of coal, 
and also a question as to the capacity of the plant compared to 
the present output, and the rate’of growth. It is possible with 
modern vertical retorts, and a coal which does not swell or 
make too dense a coke, to supply a gas of 400 B.Th.U. gross 
with only 12 p.ct. of inerts. 


less 


560 


Qvua.ities OF Coat AVAILABLE. 

This consideration affects all works however equipped, and 
more especially those having vertical retorts. Horizontals can 
deal with any type of coal which makes a firm coke, and it then 
becomes a matter of what is the cheapest coal which, making a 
good coke without too much ash, will give the greatest yield of 
gaseous therms per ton with low inerts. With vertical retorts 
the question is more complicated, as some coals, owing to the 
physical characteristics of the coke, lend themselves more readily 
to steaming. 

If the coals available swell and make a very dense hard coke, 
steaming cannot be practised to any extent without increasing 
the content of CO, in the finished gas to too high a figure ; and 
the choice is therefore limited to this extent, independently of 
any commercial considerations. With a coal of this type, and 
continuous vertical retorts, probably 480 to 525 B.Th.U. will be 
the limits of gas quality available. 

ResipuaLs MARKET. 

In a works making only straight horizontal retort gas, the 
markets have to be taken as they come, as it is not possible to 
exercise any control on them by limiting the consumption of 
coal for a given make of gas if our primary considerations are 
to be observed. If, however, water gas plant is available, or 
modern vertical retorts, a fair amount of control can be exer- 
cised. With a carburetted water gas plant and either vertical 
or horizontal retorts, a bad slump in coke can always be relieved 
without making any alterations to the declared calorific value. 
If a good market is available for residuals, then the calorific 
value should be left high, so as to carbonize as much coal as 
possible. This statement may be open to challenge on the 
ground that one B.Th.U. is as good as another, but experience 
shows that the consumer in use (as distinct from scientific test- 
ing) obtains a higher efficiency from a low calorific value than 
from a high calorific value gas. 

RELATION OF ResipuALS REVENUE TO Cost OF COAL. 

This is a question which affects the use of every type of gas 
plant when calorific values are being considered. With hori- 
zontal retorts, cheap slacks may be used which, while giving a 
slightly lower calorific value of gas, and a smaller therm yield of 








gas per ton, than more expensive coals, will, owing to the re- 
turn from residuals, give gas at a less cost per therm than a 
coal giving a higher therm yield. 

This is especially the case with industrial areas having a 
coalfield adjacent and where there is a strong demand for coke 
all the year round. In New Zealand, however, there is such a 
small difference between the pit prices of slack and face coal, 
and the cost of carriage is so high, in most cases, in proportion 
to the total cost of the coal delivered into the works, that it pays 
to buy the better class of coal, owing to its lower ash content. 
As it is possible to recover a large proportion of the cost of coal 
from the sale of residuals, it is very important here to see that 
everything is done to increase their value. 

In all cases where it is possible, in a separate water gas 
plant or by steaming in vertical retorts, to dilute the straight 
coal gas with blue or carburetted water gas, a balance-sheet 
must be carefully worked out, based on accurate working 
results obtained from the plant; account being taken not only 
of fuel used directly for making the water gas, but also of the 
boiler fuel and any extra labour required. In the case of verti- 
cal retorts one must also check carefully any extra fuel required 
in the producers to maintain the heats at the degree necessary 
for efficient water gas production. There is another factor 
which will enter into the calculation in this instance, and this is 
that in a vertical retort setting suitably designed for the steam- 
ing process the output of gaseous therms per unit of plant, and 
therefore per man per day, will be increased, so that labour 
costs will be less per therm. It is particularly important that 
all calculations should be equated on the therm basis, and not 
per 1000 c.ft. or per ton of coal. 


New Pant 1N CONTEMPLATION. 


If the installation of new plant is contemplated in the near 
future, the economic possibilities of this plant in regard to the 
production of various calorific values of gas should be very 
carefully examined and considered in regard to all local circum- 
stances ; because it is better, if the new plant can more econo- 
mically supply a lower calorific value of gas than the present 
plant is supplying, to declare a value straight away which will 
not need alteration when the new unit comes into operation. 
Alterations of declared calorific values should be as infrequent 
as possible, as the public always get an impression that altera- 
tions of that mysterious thing ‘ calorific value ’’ mean that the 
gas company is trying another dodge to squeeze more out of 
them. There is also the point that the lower declaration pro- 
vides an opportunity gradually to reduce the calorific value to 
the new standard; and during this period the consumers’ ap- 
pliances can be adjusted. This procedure might mean the tem- 
porary violation of the principle first laid down, but as it would 
be only a temporary infringement, the gain in not having all the 
consumers’ appliances requiring adjustment at the same time 
would justify doing so. 


PoOssIBILITY OF FLUCTUATIONS IN THE RESIDUALS MARKETS. 


It is not sufficient or wise, in working out estimates of the 
relative economy of manufacture as between different calorific 
values, merely to take into account the current market values of 
the various residuals. One may find oneself at the moment 
having a boom in residuals, or prices may be low. A careful 
review is necessary of the possibilities of fluctuation in the 
market either above or below the then ruling values, because 
satisfaction of the consumer and stability of calorific value are 
in the long run of more worth to a gas undertaking’s business 
than a slight temporary gain due to a momentary opportunity 
given by the residuals market. In fact, the gain in revenue 
from the residuals may be more than couhter-balanced by the 
expense of having, in a short time, to re-adjust the consumers’ 
appliances to suit the altered calorific value. Again the position 
may arise that renewals or modernisation of plant is under way, 
or will shortly be carried out, which may mean a considerable 
increase in the coke available for sale. Under present condi- 
tions there may be a local shortage of coke, and an apparently 
acute shortage may be only due actually to a deficiency in supply 
of two or three hundred tons, and a high price may be obtain- 
able, while the effect of the renewal or modernization may be 
to put several times that amount of extra coke in the yard. 
Then, the urgent demand satisfied, the price has to be dropped 
to sell the remainder. In these circumstances it is better to 
declare such a calorific value that the consumption of coke for 
water gas is such that when the extra coke is available it will 
not be largely in excess of the demand. By adopting a policy of 
this kind, not only is the calorific value stabilized, but the value 
of the coke is saved from such violent fluctuations. 

Perhaps it may be thought that I have overstressed the im- 
portance of gas composition, and of keeping the content of 
inerts as low as possible. The accompanying table gives some 
actual analyses of gases from various sources. In addition to 
the usual particulars, I have added a figure for calorific in- 
tensity. By this is denoted the flame temperature which would 
be developed if all the heat of combustion were used solely to 
heat up the products of that combustion when the gas was 
burnt with just the theoretical amount of air needed for com- 
plete combustion. ‘ 

The figure for specific gravity needs no explanation, but | 
wish to draw attention to the very damaging effects of the in- 
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combustible gases, carbon dioxide and nitrogen. You will ob- 
serve from the tables that, of two gases having a similar calorific 
value, the one with the lower content of inerts has the higher 
calorific intensity. Particularly is this noticeable between gases 
2 and 6; and consideration of this table will show that carbon 
dioxide has a greater deleterious effect than has nitrogen. 

The presence of excessive carbon dioxide in the gas indicates 
bad working, in whatever kind of plant the gas is made. In 

















Ipe ¢ 
horizontal and vertical retorts, without steaming, it indicates | quickly affected, unless special care is taken; but cast-ii h 
cracked retorts and over-pulling, with consequent indrawing of | the longest life. In the early days of white settlement wal ' 
furnace gases. The effects are bad coke (partly burnt), | used to be level with the tussock and grass, but some years : 
damaged retorts, blocked pipes, naphthalene, &c., with con- | the modern system of deep drainage was laid down ca 
sequent increased labour costs, and less yield of therms per ton | years ago, while alterations were in progress, I lifted tl end 
of coal. | a 3-in. cast-iron main, and with its own weight the pipe bi 
In the case of steamed vertical retorts or water gas plant, the | in the centre. The fracture was of a dull colour, and th: 
causes are too low temperatures or excess of steam. Here again | of a hammer on the pipe gave no ring; but after being exp 
a reduced thermal yield is obtained from the fuel, accompanied to the air for twelve months, the pipe seemed to harden. ; 
by a diluted gas liquor, owing to undecomposed steam passing | gave a better sound when struck. 
through the plant. So that, as far as the work is concerned, As many of the services had to be renewed, often in « \ 
high inerts content of gas means bad working, with increased | short time, we tried various methods of preserving them. 1 
wear on plant and greater costs. P ; - pipes were tarred, some were put in wooden boxes filled wit] 
On the district it means that, owing to the high specific mixture of sand and tar, in some cases we filled the boxes y 
gravity of the gas, difficulty will be experienced in supplying the | a mixture of sawdust and tar, but this was difficult to m 
consumers, as greatly increased pressures will be needed at the | Owing to the spongy nature of the ground, it was easily dis. 
governor outlet, and this means greater fluctuations of pressure turbed by traffic, and many of the boxes were broken. We th 
on the district between the periods of demand. The consumer | tried double tarring, to which a coating of flies (fine dust fi 
is also affected in another way; and this is indicated by the | the retort house) was added. This was dirty handling in war; 
difference in calorific intensity. This figure, while not giving | weather. We next tried wrapping the pipes in Hessian afte 
in any way an absolute indication of the usefulness to the con- | they had been tarred and dusted, and the Hessian was also ww 
sumer of gases of different calorific value, does, when comparing | coated with tar. These pipes stood the test very well. Of | 
gases of approximately the same calorific value, but of different | years we have used ‘‘ Armco”’ pipes, tarred and wrapp: 
composition, give an indication of their relative efficiencies in | These have proved satisfactory so far, but sufficient tim “ha 
use; because, when two gases of the same calorific value show not yet elapsed for us to say definitely that they will hav. 
a different calorific intensity, it indicates that, with the one | longer life. ; ; 
having a higher calorific intensity, less heat is required or is Cast-iron main, after it has been in the ground some yea 
absorbed by the constituents in the products of combustion than | becomes so soft that it can be cut with a penknife. It appear 
with the gas having the lower calorific intensity. It will be | as if only the carbon was left. In connecting a service { 
apparent from the table that the consumer receives more effi- | main in this condition we have often placed some quick settir 
cient service from the one of two gases having the lower content | cement round the connection, to strengthen it. P 
of inerts (the calorific value being the same). A quantity of Mannesmann pipe has been laid on the Flat, b 
- its life will be shorter than that of cast iron. When a pipe has 
No. < “et ay ae 5. 6. been carelessly handled, and the wrapping disturbed, corrosior 
Hori- Vertical |Coal Gas, (Coal Gas, “ey i Gas ~ — epee ig leakage have oc curred = 5 sete short a 
ouetel | teaate | dees plus Verticals, fom n the case of steel pipes, oversight should be particular 
Source. Straight) and | 60 P.Ct./ 45 P.Ct.| plus <t given to loading and unloading operations, to see that th 
Coal Steam- | Water | Water (36°3 P.Ct. — Wri ing i t damaged We hav ticed in baring ste 
Gas. ing. Gas. Gas. Water cwe 4 apping is no rag ° i a . noticed in wortes stee 
Gas. »W.G, pipes that, where a white powder is seen on the outside of 
—- —— -—$ ——__ ——— —|—- — = — | wrapping, a leakage will be found close by. Repairs ar 
COs. 6 eg fe of. RS ads 6°3 | 10°3 44 5*2 effected by means of wrought-iron clamps. Leakages are diff 
CnHm . ‘ 3°90 1°4 o'6 1°6 1'9 3°2 = 5S : st a 
Gao. see: nether os 0°5 a aa ae cult to locate on the Flat, as the ground appears to deodori 
> 5 RPL SRO 21'2 21'2 14°7 20°9 6°42 the gas (it is almost the same as the natural gas at Hanmi 
CRs 8a) ee ae 14°68 | 17°2 20°6 15°3 22°9 Spring), and owing to the absence of smell, the defective pla 
Hg 28d. Seal al! Bag 54°8 49°2 36 8 48°5 35°39 cannot be located until the hole is actually bared. Another r 
+ ae Be oo Ais os Mee prt | markable thing we have noticed, in renewing services, is th 
C.V. gross, B.Th.U. | 561°7 | 425 4ir’s | 411 8 | 441 434 sometimes the pipe has actually disappeared. When the grou 
Calorific intensity, °C. 1891 1936°3 |1915'7 |1839°1t 1912°8 [1814 | is opened, the circular hole in which the pipe rested is seen, b 
Specific gravity . . 0°399 0°447) 0°493| 0°618, 0°504) 0°602 | the iron has entirely vanished. Even in instances like this, 
Rover a0 Saeeee a a a i nk Nes smell of gas cannot be noticed on the surface. 
-~3o + 


| 





EXPERIENCES IN DISTRIBUTION. 
(By C. Frye, Chief Inspector, Corporation Gas-Works, 
Dunedin.) 


That part of Dunedin known as the Flat has given us a 


dD 
deal of trouble, owing to the rapid corrosion of mains and ge, 


vices. Cast-iron, Mannesmann tube, and wrought-iron | 





“PIER” PROCESS OF WATER GAS MAKING. 
With the Direct Use of Bituminous Coal. 


A section of the report of the Water Gas Committee pre- 
sented at the last annual convention of the American 
Association dealt with the use of bituminous coal as water gas 


Gas 


fuel—a practice which has been growing all over the United 
States. It was stated there that, with the application of the 
‘* Pier ’’ process, it has been found that the main disadvan- 


tages accompanying the use of coal in this way—namely, re- 
duction both in generating capacity and in fuel economy 
have been removed; the results in both these respects closely 
approaching the standard of good coke operation. 

According to this report, observations had shown that with- 
out this invention the area of activity in the fuel bed extended 
from the walls about 18 to 24 in. towards the centre; while 
the centre part had a section of unconsumed fuel and _ prac- 
tically no activity. It is to eliminate this condition that the 
‘* Pier’? process has been devised. It consists of a pier of re- 
fractory material, built in the centre of the generator, which 
cores-out the inactive section of the fire, provides additional 
radiating wall surface, and gives a more uniformly active fire. 
In addition to a ring of activity round about the outer wall, 
there is also a ring of activity about the pier wall; and with 
proper pier design, it is found that both rings can be caused to 
merge. The clinker formation is practically flat, and easily 
removed; while other advantages claimed are a reduction of 
oil used per 1000. c.ft. of gas (owing to the production of a 
better quality of blue gas), and a lessening of the amount of 
fuel blown-over from the fire. 

The most recent developments in the ‘f Pier ”’ system form 
the subject of an‘article in the ‘‘ Gas Age-Record,”’ written by 


Mr. Robert A. Wait, of the Illinois Power and Light Corpor 
tion, Chicago. He states that, according to the patentee o 
process, Mr. W. J. Murdock (in conjunction with Mr. E. E 
Lungren, of Aurora), who is Engineer at the water gas plai 
of the Western United Utilities Company at Joliet (IIl.), thes 
developments make possible the production of water gas fi 
soft coal at a rate equal to 30 Ibs. of coke per tooo c.ft. of ga 
made, with an enrichment of about 2°2 to 2°5 gallons of oil, | 
sending out 480 B.Th.U. gas. ‘The development has been | 
wards a pier which would provide the most surface area, an 
yet be practical to build and operate. Originally a circul 
pillar of firebrick was used as a pier; but those now employ 
at the Joliet plant are triangular in shape, 4 ft. on a side, wi 
the last 4 in. on each edge of the triangle lopped off to obvia 
inevitable breaking or burning away. ‘These piers ari 
by low triangular pyramids, to prevent fuel from depositi 
top; the whole structure just reaching the level of the off-tak 
When charged, the generator is crowded to the highest prac 
tical level with the soft coal, entirely submerging the pie! 
Piers last from six months to a number of years, depending 
entirely on the quality of material used, the skill of the mi 
installing the system, and the use that the generator is given 

Opinions are that the process will not be successful in sma 
sets, owing both to the restricted operating capacity and to th 
fact that the space required for the pier leaves too restricted 
space for fuel. 





—————————< a 


Society of British Gas Industries.—We have been asked by ! 
Secretary (Mr. Arthur L. Griffith) to announce that the Coun 
have fixed Wednesday, June 23, for the annual meeting 
dinner at the Hotel Cecil. The programme will be carried 0! 
precisely as arranged for May 5. 
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NATIONAL 


ILLUMINATION COMMITTEE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Report for the Year 1925. 


The following is the report for the year 1925 of Lt.-Col. 
Kenelm Edgcumbe (the Chairman of the National Illumina- 
tion Committee of Great Britain), which was presented at the 
annual meeting of the Committee on Jan. 28 last. 

The past year has witnessed the passing of four of those who 
have built up international reputations in connection with 
illumination and its related sciences. The Committee wishes to 
record its sense of loss occasioned by the deaths of Mr. Charles 
H. Wordingham, Prof. André Broca, Prof. Otto Lummer, and 
Dr. Hugo Kriiss. 

In consequence of the establishment of the Sectional Com- 
mittee on Illumination, mentioned in last year’s report, the in- 
creasing work of the National Committee relating to problems 
of standardization and kindred matters has largely been taken 
over by the Sectional Committee on Illumination of the British 
Engineering Standards Association, of which the National 
[Illumination Committee has formed the nucleus. This latter 
Committee, moreover, has representatives on all the Sub-Com- 
mittees which have so far been formed to deal with specific 
standardization problems. The National Committee still deals, 
as hitherto, with all international matters; and it is felt that 
the broader outlook created by the bringing together of the 
various technical and industrial interests on the Sub-Com- 
mittees is making it possible for the National Committee to 
approach matters of international interest with considerably 
more confidence and authority than in the past. 


The Sub-Committees of the Sectional Committee of the 
British Engineering Standards Association on Illumination 


which have already been set up are given below, together with 
the names of the representatives of the National Committee 
thereon : 

Sub-Committee 39/1.—Portable Photometers: 
Lt.-Col. Edgcumbe (Chairman), Mr. 
MacGregor Morris, and Mr. Walsh. 

Sub-Committee 39/2.—Nomenclature and Symbols: Lt.-Col. 
Edgcumbe (Chairman), Mr. Good, and Mr. Walsh. 

Sub-Committee 39/3.—Diffusing Glassware: Mr. Buckley, 
Lt.-Col. Edgcumbe, Mr. Gaster, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
Walsh (Chairman). 

Sub-Committee 39/4.—Industrial Reflectors: Mr. Buckley, 
Lt.-Col. Edgcumbe, Mr. Gaster, and Mr. Harrison 
(Chairman). 


Mr. Clark, 
Harrison, Prof. 


E- 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| is now considering the possibility of standardizing a reflector of 
| 

| 

| 


Sub-Committee 39/5.—Street Lighting: Lt.-Col. Edgcumbe, 
Mr, Gaster, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Paterson (Chairman), 
and Mr. Walsh. 

Sub-Committee 39/7.— Photometric Integrators: Mr. 
Buckley, Lt.-Col. Edgcumbe, Prof. MacGregor Morris, 
and Mr. Walsh (Chairman). ' 


The Sub-Committee on Portable Photometers has com- 
pleted a specification which has been issued as B.S.S. No. 2 30 
—1925. 
The Sub-Committee on Nomenclature and Symbols was able 
to be of assistance to the British Engineering Standards 
Association in preparing the Illumination Section of the forth- 
coming glossary of electrical engineering terms. As a result 
a British Standard Glossary of Terms used in Illumination ana 
Photometry has been issued separately as B.S.S. No. 233 


The Sub-Committee on Diffusing Glassware is making very 
satisfactory progress; and it is anticipated that a specification 
will be agreed upon in the near future. 

_ The Sub-Committee on Industrial Reflectors has so far con- 
fined its attention to one type of reflector, and as a result 
has issued a specification for an industrial reflector for direct 
general lighting, as B.S.S. No. 232—1926. The Sub-Committee 
a somewhat more concentrating type. 

The Sub-Committee on Street Lighting, in spite of th« 
obvious difficulties of the problem, is making good progres: 
with a draft specification for various types of urban street light 
ing. 

The Sub-Committee on Photometric Integrators, althoug! 
appointed early in the year, was only able to commence work 
towards the end of the year, : 


Preparation for the meeting of the International Commis 
sion on Illumination, which is to take place next year in New 
York, will necessitate considerable activity by the National 
Committee during the coming year. In view of the importance 
of the work, it is hoped that the constituent societies will do 
all in their power to assist the Committee in sending a 
thoroughly representative British delegation, so that it may 
take an effective part in the deliberations of the session, 











CHRISMAN WATER GAS CYCLE. 


The water gas generating cycle developed by Mr. C. S. 
Chrisman, of the United Gas Improvement Company, has now 
been in operation with carburetted water gas apparatus for 
nearly two years; and at the present time it is being worked by 
about a score of gas companies. ‘The results which have been 
obtained by the regular operating men (and not by expert 
operators in special tests) show, as compared with standard 
methods of working, a substantial saving in generator fuel, an 
increase of 10 p.ct. in plant capacity, and equal or better oil 
efliciency ; and further developments at present in progress 
point to the probability of an additional material saving in 
generator fuel being secured. 

Previous references in the ‘* JouRNAL”’ have indicated that 
the Chrisman cycle provides a connection from the base of the 
generator directly to the washer, so that the gases generated 
during the down-run can by-pass the carburettor and super- 
heater. The steam is introduced into the generator at the top 
and bottom, as usual, and cannot affect the proper conditions 
in the fixing chambers. In an article in the ‘“‘ American Gas 
Association Monthly,” containing a table of comparative opera- 
ting results with and without the cycle, Mr. Chrisman says the 
by-passing of the carburettor and superheater by the down-run 
gases results in these gases entering the wash box at a tem- 
perature of about 350° instead of 1350° Fahr.; and the fuel 
which formerly was burned in the generator to supply this heat 
to the chequer-brick is saved. The resultant increase in plant 
capacity from the use of the cycle arises from the fact that the 
shorter blasting period permits more runs per hour. The 
shorter blast also leads to fuel savings. 

The Chrisman cycle can be applied to existing water gas sets 
equipped with hot valves and operating mechanism, by simply 
disconnecting the reverse steam riser and making a by-pass 
connection from the outlet of the bottom hot valve to the con- 
nection between the superheater and washer, with a damper 
or valve placed in the superheater outlet connection. However, 
the Chrisman reversing valve (eliminating the use of hot 
valves) is preferably used on both old and new sets. This valve 
has two discs on a common stem, actuated by pistons at each 
end of the stem, giving quick, positive action ; and the arrange- 
ment is such that greatest pressure is always on the valve that 
is closed. The position of the valve is on the inlet to the 
washer ; and the blue gas from the bottom of the generator and 
the carburetted water gas from the superheater enter on oppo- 
site sides of the valve, and pass into the dip pipe of the washer. 


| NAPHTHALENE REMOVAL AND CALORIFIC 
| 
| VALUE. 
| Before the New Jersey Gas Association, Mr. A. A. Kohr 
| Chief Chemist to the Seaboard Bye-Product Coke Company, 
read a paper with the object of showing the very small effect 
| upon the heating value of a gas caused by removing the naph- 
thalene and gum-forming constituents by the Koppers Com- 
pany’s new process, which was installed at the works in 
August, 1925. This method involves the scrubbing of gas with 
oil, using a counter-current flow principle, modified so as to 
ensure proper distribution of very small quantities of oil. The 
entering oil contains no naphthalene, while the effluent oil has 
rather high concentrations of this substance. Conditions 
favourable to the removal of the naphthalene are likewise 
favourable to the removal of the benzole; and the use of much 
oil results in a certain loss of heating value, due to the extrac- 
tion of the benzoles. This point was thoroughly appreciated in 
the Koppers Research Laboratories; and in the designing of 
this apparatus efforts were successfully made to keep the oil 
requirements at an absolute minimum, which makes possible 
the very low losses in heating value which have been en- 
countered. Under summer conditions, the use of a maximum 
of 25 gallons of oil per million c.ft. will reduce to only a trace 
the naphthalene and gum-forming constituents in the gas. 
With the cooler temperatures in winter, the use of 5 gallons of 
oil per million c.ft. gives the same result. The actual amount 
used during last September and October averaged 19 gallons. 
The Seaboard plant is equipped with a Thomas recording gas 
calorimeter. The gas sampling line to this equipment is taken 
off from the main gas stream just prior to the sulphur catch 
boxes. At this point the gas contains approximately 20 grains 
of H,S per 100 c.ft. After passing through the sulphur catch 
boxes, the gas is compressed to 2 Ibs. It then passes through 
the naphthalene apparatus, and to a testing station located 
about a mile from the works. At this point average hourly 
samples of the gas are taken, and the calorific value of the 
samples determined by means of a Junkers calorimeter. The 
Thomas calorimeter sampling line contains a small purifier to 
remove all traces of H,S from the gas before testing. A table 
setting out the hourly figures of a typical day’s operation with 
the naphthalene removal apparatus at work shows an average 
calorific value of gas of 539°8 B.Th.U. on the Thomas calori- 
meter before the naphthalene plant, and of 539°3 B.Th.U. on 
| the Junkers calorimeter after the naphthalene apparatus. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Purifying Gases.—No. 249,312. 
Reeson, J. N., of Melbourne, and Moss, W. L., of Camberwell, 
Victoria. 
No. 6655; March 11, 1925. 

This invention is for the removal of H,S, CS,, &c., from coal gas 
and other industrial or waste gases. The objects are: Removal of 
the impurities in a commercial conditivun ; regeneration of the purify- 
ing solution; special means for preparing the solution; recovery of 
the sulphur in its elementary condition ; and low first cost and operat- 
ing cost of the plant and process. 

The gas is passed through a number of suitable vessels, and in 
doing so comes in contact with, and is washed by, a neutral solution 
of iron hydroxide. 

In the preparation of this solution an iron compound is used, pre- 
ferably the sulphate or the chloride, to which has been added any 
substance having the property of precipitating iron as hydroxide either 
directly or as an oxidation product such as the hydrates or car- 
bonates of potassium sodium or ammonia and organic bases such as 
pyridine and quinoline and the like. An essential feature is that, 
in the preparation of the solutiou, substances having a solvent action 
in neutral solution on hydrate of iron are employed—such as sali- 
cylic acid, para hydroxybenzole acid and phthalic acid and the 
alkali salts, poly-atomic alcohols and their derivatives including the 
glycols and glycerine, citric acid, and citrates. 

During the process, the prepared solution of iron hydroxide ab- 
sorbs hydrogen sulphide, reducing the iron compound to a lower state 
of oxidation and forming iron sulphide; and further, the bisulphide 
of carbon and thiophene are removed partly by the suspended sulphur 
obtained during the regeneration of the solution, and partly as thio- 
carbonate which becomes oxidized in the subsequent regeneration of 
the solution. As an example, a suitable washing solution may be 
prepared by adding to a 2 p.ct. solutioa of sulphate of iron 1 to 5 p.ct. 
of one of the substances specified as solvents, neutralizing with soda 
ash and oxidizing by aerating with air. 

The solution may be used in any type of gas washer; and the 
process of purification and regeneration can be performed continuously 
or intermittently. 

Regeneration can be accomplished by aeration by means of air or 
oxygen at a low or high temperature, and preferably under pressure. 
In this the air oxidizes the precipitated sulphide of iron with de- 
position of sulphur (which remains in suspension) and formation of 
polythionic acids, which consume a portion of the alkali used; and 
the iron purifying solution is formed and oxidized and is then 
ready for further treatment of gas. Further alkali is added in quan- 
tity sufficient to keep the solution neutral, and further iron salt re- 
places the small amounts removed with the sulphur. The sulphur 
can be removed and further treated as required. Sulphur acids gradu- 
ally accumulate in the liquor, which is ultimately treated to recover 
these as thiosulphate of soda and sulphate of soda. 

The patentees do not confine themselves to the above-mentioned 
chemicals or the various steps arranged in the process, as they may 
be varied for the particular purpose, without departing from the 
scope of the invention. 


Meters.— No. 250,073. 
Witson, W., of The Hague. 
No. 17,753; July 10, 1925. 


This invention has for its object to provide an improved construc- 
tion of gas meters of the type having, besides the usual counting 


—_ 


mechanism indicating the total quantity of gas which has passed, a 
second counting mechanism which can be set back to zero and which 
indicates the quantity of gas which has flowed through the meter 
during a given interval. 

The invention is characterized in that the second counting me- 
chanism gives its indication in the form of a directly legible number 
consisting of consecutively assembled numerals; and it can be set 
back to zero from the outside of the meter by a depressible knob 
located in a case to which access is only obtained by a key. 

The second counting mechanism comprises a number of dials with 
figures; a port being made for each of them in the wall of the 
meter. 

Each dial axle is provided with a cam, and all the cams are posi- 
tioned in such a manner that they can be acted upon by a sliding 
plate depressed by the knob. 





Weighting of Gasholders.—No. 250,159. 


Dempster, R, & J., Lrp., Scott, J. W., and SHEERAN, A. J., 
all of Manchester. 


No. 4627; Feb. 18, 1926. 


This invention relates to the weighting of gasholders, in conformity 
with the pressure desired and which may be applied to existing or 
new holders. 

The weights take the form of containers for solids or liquids; the 
containers being supported by angle-irons or brackets inside (prefer- 
ably) the inner lift of the holder. Pipes may be fixed through the 
crown to dip into the container, for filling them or syphoning off 
the contents; and a release valve, operated externally by a chain, 
may be fitted in the base of each container. 


Burners.—No. 250,281. 
Hetps, G. of Nuneaton. 
No. 23,459; Oct. 4, 1924. 


This invention relates to gas burners of the type in which a regu- 
lating disk on the burner head is adjusted simultaneously with the 
turning on or off of the gas. 

The patentee claims ‘‘ the combination with a gas cock carrying 
a nipple of a tube or rods secured thereto around the nipple, a cam 
operated by the turning of said tube or rods, and a regulating disk 
actuated by the cam.’’ Also ‘* the combination with a gas cock 
carrying a nipple of a toothed wheel secured thereto and meshing 
with a toothed wheel carried by acam, and a regulating disk acted on 
by the said cam.”’ 


Gas Fires.—No. 250,500. 
CARPENTER, C., and Soutu MEtrropo.itan Gas Company, both of 
Old Kent Road, S.E. 15. 
No. 32,037; Dec. 18, 1925. 

This invention relates particularly to improved means for minimiz- 
ing the quantity of air induced to flow over the radiants, by the pro- 
vision of additional air inlets to the flue, in the form of one or more 
passages at the rear or sides. Preferably the inlet or inlets is or 
are located near the base of the fire, and the passages are formed 
integral with the casing. 





o> + 


PARLIAMENTARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Chorley Corporation Bill: Reported, with amendments. 


Special Orders. 


The Special Orders proposed to be made on the applications of the 
Leatherhead Gas and Lighting Company and the Tawe Vale Gas 
Company have been referred to the Special Orders Committee. 

The B:entwood Gas Order, 1926, was approved on April 19, on the 
motion of Viscount Peel. 


_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Progress of Bills. 


Halifax Corporation Bill: Committed. 

Helensburgh Gas Order Confirmation Bill: Read the third time, 
and passed, without amendment. 

Darwen Corporation Bill: Reported, with amendments. 

Ascot District Gas and Electricity: Reported. 


Gas Regulation Act. 


Copies were recently presented of drafts of Special Orders proposed 
to be made by the Board of Trade under the Act, on the applications 
of the Leatherhead Gas and Lighting Company, Tawe Vale Gas 
Company, and the Chapel Whaley and District Gas Company. 

On the motion of Sir Burton Chadwick, approval was given to 
the Special Order of the Brentwood Gas Company. 





—— 


INTELLIGENCE. 


CHORLEY CORPORATION BILL. 


The Unopposed Committee of the House of Lords (presided over 
by the Lord Chairman), on Tuesday, May 18, ordered this Bill to 
be reported for third reading. There are no substantial alterations in 
the clauses relating to the gas undertaking (see ‘* JourNnaL’”’ for 
Jan. 20, p. 161), except that which gives the Corporation power to 
compel consumers to repair piping or appliances on their premises 
which are reported to be in a dangerous condition. The London, 
Midland, and Scottish Railway Company petitioned in order to secure 
exemption from the application of this clause; and it has been agreed 
that the clause shall not apply to the preperty of the Railway Com- 
pany other than dwelling-houses. A similar clause was discussed 
early this year before Mr. J. F. Ronca (Director of Gas Adminis- 
tration at the Board of Trade) in the case of the Clitheroe Corpora- 
tion Gas (Extension) Order. On that occasion (see ‘* Journat ”’ for 
Feb. 24, p. 487) the Railway Company opposed, and urged that they 
had their own staff for the proper maintenance of gas piping and 
appliances at their stations, depéts, &c. 


arian Seems 


HACKNEY BOROUGH COUNCIL BILL. 


On Tuesday, May 18, the Unopposed Committee of the House of 
Lords (presided over by the Lord Chairman) ordered this Bill to 
be reported for third reading. Among its provisions are clauses re- 
lating to the construction of electrical sub-stations under streets, and 
the carrying-out of other works ; and the Gas Light and Coke Company 
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were among the petitioners who asked for protective clauses. The 
Gas Company, however, did not appear when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee in the House of Commons, but petitioned again in the House 
of Lords (presumably to allow negotiations to proceed), and agree- 
ment was arrived at before the Bill reached Committee. As a result, 
certain protective provisions applying to the Metropolitan Water 
Board, which had already been inserted, were extended to apply to 
the Gas Company. It is provided that the 


Borough Council are t 
give to the Company 28 days’ 


notice of their intention to carry out 
the construction of electrical sub-stations under streets, and 
submit plans and descriptions of 
Company 


are to 
the proposed works, so that the 
of objections, by reference to the effect 
of such works on either the existing gas mains and pipes, or any 
which it may be necessary to lay within a reasonable time. Similar 
conditions are to apply to some other works which the Borough 
Council may carry out. Provision is made for the settlement of 
differences by arbitration. 


may give notice 


_ 
as 


DARWEN CORPORATION BILL. 


The Unopposed Committee of the House of Commons, presided 
over by Mr. J. F. Hope (Chairman of Ways and Means), on ‘Tues- 
day, May 18, ordered this Bill to be reported for third reading. The 
Bill is of an omnibus character, and contains a few ordinary clauses 
for regulating the supply of gas (see ‘* JourNnaL ’’ for Jan. 20, p. 161), 
to which no substantial alterations have been made. 
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KIDDERMINSTER AND STOURPORT TRAMWAYS BILL. 

The Unopposed Committee of the House of Lords, presided over 
by the Lord Chairman (the Earl of Donoughmore), ordered this Bill 
to be reported for third reading on Tuesday, May 18. The Bill, as 
originally deposited, sought to authorize the Kidderminster and Stour- 
port Electric Tramway Company, among other things, to construct 
new tramways and to reconstruct an existing tramway. The Stour- 
port Gas Company petitioned in order to secure protection for their 
property against damage caused by the construction of the new tram- 
ways; but, the promoters having decided subsequently to delete from 
the Bill the provisions relating to the construction of those tramways, 
the Gas Company withdrew the petition. 





rs 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY BILL. 


This Bill authorizes, among other things, the widening of existing 
lines, and the making of junctions, spurs, &c., on the Southern 


Railway. <A petition was deposited by the Mid-Kent Gaslight and 
Coke Company, for the purpose of securing protective provisions 
against damage to their property which might be caused by the con- 
struction of the railway works authorized by the Bill. 


This pet i- 
tion however Was withdrawn > 
, ’ > 


it being agreed to insert in the Bill 
the ordinary protective clause which is usually applied in such cases. 
On Tuesday, May 18, the Unopposed Comniittee of the House of 
Commons, presided over by Mr. J. F. Hope (Chairman of Ways and 
Means), ordered the Bill to be reported for third reading. 





. 
GAS METER TESTING IN BIRMINGHAM. 
Aunual Report of the Official Inspector. 

In his report to the Birmingham City Justices’ Gas Meter Testing 
Committee for the year ended March 31 last, Mr. Frederick Colburn 
states that the number of meters tested totalled 120,183, compared 
with 126,770 last year—a decrease of 0587. The fees charged 
amounted to £,;7060, which, together with 455 received from the 
sale of one obsolete test holder, brings the income of the Department 
up to £7115—a decrease of £45 compared with the previous year. 
The expenditure amounted to £2853, showing a credit balance ol 
#4261, which has been carried to the Borough Fund. 

Appended to the report are statistical tables giving an analysis 
of the results of the testings. Of the meters tested, 4339, or 3°6 p.ct., 
were rejected, as against 2°97 p.ct. last year. Of 10,501 wet meters, 
409, or 4°6 p.ct., were rejected; and of 109,682 dry meters tested, 
3870, Or 3°5 p-ct., were incorrect. Of the 4339 meters rejected, 1901 
were more than 2 p.ct. fast, 1083 were more than 3 p.ct. slow, while 
590 were rejected for unsoundness—225 external and 365 internal. 


Of 340 meters submitted for re-verification and certificates, 215, 


or 63°2 p.ct., were incorrect. Of 53,352 mew meters submitted, 
37,096 were of the standard sizes, as against 25,152 last year. Re- 


paired meters numbered 66,491, or 55°3 p-ct. of the total tested, The 
highest monthly percentage of rejections was 4°5, and the lowest 2°6. 


in 
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THE NATIONAL STRIKE DOCTRINE. 
From an Address by the Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P. 


\s President of the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers, the Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., delivered an address 
on Whit Monday, when this body were in congress at Bournemouth. 
Naturally, first place was given by him. to the industrial conflict 
which is now uppermost in all people’s minds. From what he had 
to say on this subject, the following is taken: 

In industrial conflicts, as in war between nations, there are losses 
which victors and vanquished alike must share in common, From 
such struggles there are no gains—unless the combatants gain some 
valuable lessons from these unfortunate encounters. When first I 
knew of the intention to declare a national strike, | expressed in the 
proper quarter my opposition to this policy, and put before the 
Executive of our Union alternative plans for substantial financial 
support to the miners, supplemented by efficacious industrial action 
likely to afford the necessary resistance to the mine-owners’ attack. 

In previous discussions on such a policy as a national strike, | 
have stated that it would be futile and wasteful, because it never 
could succeed, and has not succeeded when tried elsewhere. It 
raises false issues, and the real merits of any question to be settled are 
completely submerged. <A proper industrial purpose is widely repre- 
sented as some nefarious political design. Confusion takes the place 
of that sane and systematic action which has met with so much 
success in cases where well-organized workers have pressed their 
claims in particular trades, and have proven the value of well-directed 
trade union power and pressure. 

The failure of a national strike is mainly due to the fact that the 
ground is shifted from a struggle between employers and trade 
unions to a fight between masses of men on the one hand, and on 
the other the Government claiming to act for the nation and backed 
by unlimited resources of every financial and material kind. A 
national strike never can be complete. If all workers suddenly 
ceased to labour, a few hours would see the country without food 
or the means to transport it. Such an instantaneous shock would 
inflict starvation first and most upon the poorest of the population, 
who have no reserves. Riot or disorder would not feed them; and 
even in a country governed through democratic institutions, an ap- 
peal to force would be effectively answered by superior force. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


A national strike alters the whole material and mental position 
of the people. Considerable groups of workers are soon detached 
from the main body, and can be induced or compelled to serve on 
the side of a Government. Speedily there develops the worst of ail 
forms of class war—namely, war between sections of the working- 
class itself. Manifestations of solidarity are admirable; but soli- 
darity without wisdom becomes worthless, and the heroics of the 
first few days’ fighting fade into the scared and subdued murmurs 
of defeated and distracted men. 

Having said this, | think it is essential that the nation should 
understand how much the Govérnment is at fault in creating the 
conditions which led to the strike, and should know why the trade 
unions resolved to risk and stake so much in their determination 
prevent further wage reductions, 
locked-out. 


to 
- » The miners were actually 
Is a lock-out of a million men in an essential trade to 
be viewed as legal and proper, and to pass without censure, while 
a strike in a number of trades begun as an act of retaliation must 
be denounced as unconstitutional and revolutionary? One thing 
which distinguishes liberty from slavery is the worker’s right to sell 
or withhold his service. The employer exercises a similar right when 
he refuses to engage men except upon his own terms. 

It is idle to say that men who struck work broke agreements and 
violated contracts. Contracts are usually broken by men who want 
to pursue some selfish end for personal gain. But the men who 
struck work committed an act in keeping with the better sides of our 
British character, and showed their devotion and sacrifice for a cause. 
As an act of policy, their conduct ought not to be repeated; but 
as a proof of readiness to help their fellow workers and stand in 
support of men who are wronged, their conduct deserves the praise 
of all who wish to see the standard of living raised. It would b« 
unwise ever to repeat what has been done; aad we shall prove to 
be very short-sighted if we do not learn some priceless lessons for 
the future. The national strike for only a few days no doubt in- 
volved the workers in the loss of more than 420,000,000 in wages 
alone. A fraction of such a sum spent wisely in well-directed politi- 
cal action would soon place the workers in possession of the enor- 
mous power which the Government was able to direct against them 
in the greatest struggle which so far we have known. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Clynes said: The supremacy of any section 
is fatal for community well-being. The dictatorship of part of a 
nation may be pleasing for a period, but it must prove to be ruinous 
in the end in its relation to the enduring prosperity of any country. 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


There have appeared in the ‘* London Gazette’ the following 


notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under the Act, 
AMENDING ORDERS. 
North Middlesex Gas Company. 

The Middlesex County Council having applied for an Amending 
Order revising the powers of charging authorized by the North 
Middlesex Gas (Charges) Order, 1921, the standard price which the 
Board propose to authorize in lieu of the existing standard price of 
10d. per therm is 13°2d. per therm. 

Uxbridge, Maidenhead, Wycombe, and District Gas Company. 

The Middlesex County Council having applied for an Amending 
Order revising the powers of charging authorized by the Uxbridge, 
Wycombe, and District Gas (Charges) Order, 1921, the standard price 
which the Board propose to authorize in lieu of the existing standard 
price of 18*4d. per therm is 15°2d. per therm. 


<a 
or 





The Hereford City Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Gas Committee, decided to apply to the Ministry of Health for sanc- 
tion to borrow the sum of £1500 for new mains and services. 
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IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL ORDINARY 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Association was held on 
Wednesday, May 12, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Sir Cuarves 
J. Jesset, Bart., in the chair. 

The CuarrMaAn: I can only congratulate those present to-day on 
coming here, in spite of all the difficulties in their way. By our 
Act of Parliament we are required to have twenty shareholders 
at the meeting, either by proxy or actually present, representing 
420,000 of stock; and I may say that we have taken precautions 
to fulfil this condition. We have proxies, I believe, to the extent of 
479,000. Therefore we are perfectly safe in this respect; and so 
I formally declare this to be a fully constituted meeting, and call 
upon the Secretary to read the notice convening the same. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. H. James) thereupon read the notice con- 
vening the meeting. 


Tue REGISTER OF PROPRIETORS. 


The CuatrMAN: I now beg to move that the Common Seal be 
affixed to the Register of Proprietors. That is a mere formatity. 

The seal having been affixed, 

The CuatrMan proceeded: I next beg to move: 


That the interim dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct., less tax, 
paid in respect of the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, be hereby con- 
firmed. 


The Deputy-Cuarrman (Col. H. LeRoy-Lewis, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O.) seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 
The Cuarrman then called upon the Secretary to read the Auditors’ 
certificate on the accounts submitted; and this having been done, 
The CuairRMAN proposed : 


That the accounts for the year 1925 and the scheme prepared 
in accordance with the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, showing the profit available for the purposes of dividend, 
which the proprietors have before them in the form of the profit 
and loss appropriation account, be taken as read. 

This was agreed to. 
Tue Accounts. 


The Cuairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I think now I will pursue 
the course that I have adopted in former years, of briefly taking you 
through the accounts; and then if any shareholder wishes to ask 
any question on them, I will reply to the best of my ability. On 
the right-hand side of the profit and loss account, you will see that 
the net profit from stations is increased by some £9435. This, I 
think you will agree with me, is extremely satisfactory, considering 
the various adverse factors which we encountered during the year. 
In the first place, the Belgian exchange rate, which averaged in 1924 
g6°12, in 1925 was 101°78. Then we had a very poor return from 
our residuals—an experience which has been common to gas under- 
takings in all countries. There was a great fall in the price of coke, 
sulphate of ammonia, and tar; and the real improvement which 
took place in the output of our electricity works (which, as you see 
from the report, amounted to no less than 16°7 p.ct.) is probably more 
or less the cause of our increased profit. 


THE QUESTION OF DIVIDENDS. 


1 should, at this point, like to say a word or two with reference to 
a letter that came into our office from a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, who, again, as a gentleman did last year, asked us whether 
we were in a position to maintain a dividend of 1o p.ct. in future 
years. I can only repeat what I said a year ago—that there is no 
magic about a 10 p.ct. dividend. I never promised that for the rest 
of the life of the Association we should be able to pay a 10 p.ct 
dividend, neither has anyone else in a responsible position done so. 
Everything, as you know, depends upon factors which no mortal can 
control. It is true that in the early part of the year the Belgian 
exchange looked as if it was going to be stabilized at about 107; and, 
of course, these aceounts do not deal with the horrible break that has 
taken place of late. Therefore it may be that the net receipts from 
our stations in Belgium will be greatly decreased from what they have 
been during the past year; but I need hardly point out to those of 
you who have gone through our balance-sheet that we have made, 
as far as we possibly can, ample reserves against this. I should 
like also to say, with respect to the question of dividend, that the 
traditional policy of the Association has been one and the same 
throughout its history—namely, one of strictly conservative finance. 
The strength of this Association has been, not in the dividends that it 
has paid, but the dividends that it has earned, and has not paid. It is 
in consequence of this policy that we have been able to come 
through a great war without very much loss; and I trust that by 
continuing to pursue it we may overcome the dangers of an un- 
economic peace. Then, again, as a factor on our side, | am glad to 
say that the first three months of this year show that we are improv- 
ing in our working results; and this will have a bearing on the 
profit that will-be made during the current year. 





CIE. CONTINENTALE DU GAZ. 
You will notice, proceeding to consider the right-hand side of the 
profit and loss account, that ‘* Dividends on investments, interest, 
discounts, &c.,”” show an improvement of £40,000. No less than 
about £25,000 of this is due to larger receipts from our investment 
in the Cie, Continentale du Gaz. At the same time, of course, the 
French exchange has been very much against us, because an interim 
dividend of 6 p.ct. paid in April last year produced £35,750 (the 
French franc being 90°763), whereas this year a similar dividend 
(with the French frane at 139°38) produced only £23,279. The real 
explanation of the £25,000 gain to which I have referred—with the 
exchange at 90, as compared with 75 in the preceding year—is the 


GENERAL MEETING. 


largely increased amount of capital which we had in the Cie. Con- 
tinentale du Gaz. I may say here that this Company is doing 
splendidly, and was able to renew its concession for the supply of 
electricity at Lille in February of this year—the final stage being 
the signature of the President of the French Republic. This gives 
the Company a monopoly of electricity supply in Lille for forty 
years. 
DEPRECIATION OF SUNDRY ASSETS. 

While on this point, it will be convenient for me to say something 
with regard to an item on the other side of the profit and loss 
account—*‘ Depreciation of sundry assets, written off.’ This is 
accounted for by the practice of the Association, when any invest- 
ment depreciates in value, to write it off in our ordinary profit and loss 
account. Should any investment increase in value, of course, no notice 
is taken of it. For nearly a quarter-of-a-century I was the representa- 
tive of the Imperial Continental Gas Association on the Board of th 
Lille Electricity Company, which is now absorbed by the Compagnie 
Continentale. That Company began originally with a very small station, 
which was operated by gas engines in the middle of the town of Lille. 
It was a very small affair in every way. Consideration was later given 
to the advisability of building a large station on the outskirts of the 
town, so that when the concession reached its termination we should 
be in a position to compete with two or three other companies who 





were also provided with power stations outside the town. Then, of 
course, arose the question of finding the money to build this 
station; and we, quite rightly I think, came to the conclusion that 
it would be a great deal better, instead of increasing the capital, 
to get the people of Lille to subscribe towards this expense by invest- 
ing in obligations, or debentures, in the Lille Electricity Company. 
We made several issues—I cannot remember now how many—and 
these were absorbed by the bankers in the town. However, in 1912, 
some 3,000,000 frs. to 4,000,000 frs. more were required in order 
finally to equip the station, and, when it came to the point, we were 
informed by the bankers that the people of Lille were absolutely 
gorged with obligations of the Lille Electricity Company, and they 
would not take any more. I got my Board here to acquire this 
issue en bloc. It yielded 43 p.ct., and we thought it a good invest- 
ment. At the same time, it was absolutely necessary that the funds 
should be forthcoming. It was in these circumstances that we took 
up obligations to the total of 3,500,000 frs.; and they cost the Im- 
perial Continental Gas Association the sum of about £139,000. Even 
taking the exchange as it was on Dec. 31 last, £120,000 of this 
£139,000 had gone; and the obligations stood at that date in our 
books at £519,000. We therefore cannot lose much more. But this 
| is the sort of thing that can happen, and has happened, with invest- 
| ments where it is a question of fixed return. Our interest in the 
Cie. Continentale du Gaz still stands below its market value in our 
| books; and no writing-down has had to take place with respect to 
the ordinary shares in that Company. I merely wished to explain 
how and why this wretched item has appeared in the accounts year 
after year since the war. 





THE GERMAN COMPROMISE. 
The next item on the side of the account with which I have been 
dealing, you will see, is ‘‘ Revenue propertion of German Compro- 
mise, £5200,285.’’ As to this, a shareholder thas asked where th: 
interest comes in. ‘The interest that | mentioned at our last meeting 
as having been received is there. That is to say, there is £/80,000 
odd; but, of course, on the other side is the income-tax relating to 
this, so that the net amount is only £64,000 odd after recovery of 
tax over-deducted by Clearing Office at time of payment. The whole 
of the sum awarded to the Association by the German Compromise 
Agreement has now been received. As you will recoilect, the amount 
of the agreement was 41,600,000, as follows: 


German liquidators’ charges refunded £50,coo 
Capital proportion of balance. . . .. . 1,058,268 
Revenue proportion of balance ee a ete a 491,732 

Geomptetel-. . « . « 3 « $8,600,000 


After deduction of the Clearing Office Commission, the capital accre- 
tion available amounted to 451,081,561; and this has been dealt with 
as follows: 


Special dividend June 15, 1923, 12 p.ct. £237,113 7 8 

ne - May 20, 1924, 10 ,, 197,600 Oo O 

. ” May 26, 1925, 194 ,, 385,320 0 O 

Proposed ,, oa May 20, 1926, 84 ,, 167,960 0 O 





Total by way of special dividends, 50 p.ct. 


£987,993 7 8 
Tranosferred to Proprietors’ Fund . . . 


£93,507 12 4 
£1,081,561 








Total capital accretion © Oo 


The object of the transfer to Proprietors’ Fund was to have avail- 
able a sum out of which a distribution could be made, in the event of 
the depreciation in the French and Belgian currencies following in 
the footsteps of the mark. In the event of your agreeing to the 
proposed 8} p.ct. distribution, the proprietors will receive the final 
instalment of the 50 p.ct. capital accretion distribution which I fore- 
casted in 1921. The revenue proportion of the Compromise amount- 
ing, after deduction of the Clearing Office Commission, to £479,439 
has been merged in the Association’s general revenue, as follows: 
Dec. 31, 1923 - «+ + $179,799 3 7 
eg of 2s, & 6 ft ef 179,783 14 3 
ian, Oe et eT ee we es 119,856 2 2 


£479,439 © © 


Against these amounts there have been, of course, charges at the 
appropriate rates for income and corporation profits taxes. Out of 
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the net sum remaining, the centenary bonus dividend was paid, and 
the balance has been utilized for the general purposes of the business. 


ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE. 


Turning to the other side of the profit and loss account, you will 
see the expenses in London, pensions, audits at stations, &c., are up 
£2000. ‘this is on account of the centenary bonus we gave our 
staff. I have had a letter about the corporation profits tax, because 
a year ago I said that was the last occasion on which the item 
would appear. As a matter of fact, it would have appeared anyhow, 
because we and the Authorities differed to the extent of £2 5s. gd., 
and, worse than that, to the extent of about £400. An Indian 
railway in which we had an investment successfully appealed against 
an assessment for corporation profits tax; and the Authorities then 
gave notice that we should be assessed to the extent of £399 for 
all the back tax we have not paid. That has been allowed for in 
these accounts, so I hope I can safely say to-day that we shall never 
again see the item of corporation profits tax. Interest on debenture 
stock | need not deal with; and the general amortization account 
you know must go on. Depreciation of sundry assets I have already 
referred to. Coming to the item ‘‘ Renewals fund, £100,000,” I 
will explain the policy of the Board with regard to that. When we 
had to consider the break-up value of our assets in Belgium, we put 
them at a certain figure. We then discovered that, through the 
depreciation of the franc, these assets were by no manner of means 
covered by this figure; and so we have taken £100,000 in order 
to save the amortization fund from having to supply this during 
the term of our contracts. Legal charges are down, because the 
ig24 accounts included expenses in connection with an old French 
law suit, which arose when we had stations of our own in France. 
We have put £512,000 more than last year to the Exchange and Con- 
tingency Account as a reserve which I have already explained. 

STAFF ENDOWMENT FUND. 


The final 


item’ on this side is ‘‘1.C.G.A. Staff Endowment Fund, 
We have put this to good purpose in the first place by 
setting a nomination at Christ’s Hospital. It seemed to us that the 
best way of doing something for our staff was by ensuring the educa- 
tion of at least one boy; and a boy has already gone to Christ’s 
Hospital under this scheme. He is the son of a member of our 
staff who was killed in the war; and I hope you will think, as we 
do, that we have used the money to good purpose, [‘* Hear, hear.’’] 


£2000. 
’ 


Then there is the balance of profit for the year, £180,008. This, 
of course, appears to be £50,000 less than for 1924; but, as a 
matter of fact, the normal income was about £49,000 up. The ex- 


planation is the abnormal charges to renewals fund, &c., to which 
I have already made reference. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET. 


Turning now to the balance-sheet, on the right-hand side the item 
of ‘works, mains, &c., expended to Dec. 31, 1925, 43,510,773,” is 
£159,000 up, owing to the expansion of business. It is princi- 
pally on account of electricity supply. I daresay you know that 
electricity supply, when it expands, is a very expensive thing, and 
requires a great deal of capital. ‘‘ Freehold land forming the sites 
of works ’? has gone down, because, owing to the depreciation of 
the franc, we had to write down £2100 from the site of one of our 
stations. *‘ Stocks at stations ’’ also are down, owing to the decrease 
in the value of raw materials and residuals, and, in addition, we 
made a drastic writing-down of old stores. ‘‘ Cash at stations, 
£16,898,’ is down £22,601, because we are being very careful, with 
the falling franc, to get every shilling over directly we can, and 
therefore there was less left at the stations. ‘‘ Cash at bankers’ 
in London and at London office, £1626,’’ is down; but, of course, 
you will see that we had on loan in London £101,000. ‘* Sun- 
dry debtors ’’ I need not deal with, and ‘‘ Loans to foreign gas and 
electricity companies ’’ have disappeared. 


NEW OFFICES. 


| must keep you for just one more moment to explain the item of 
“Freehold property in London and abroad.’’ Older proprietors will 
remember that we sold to very great advantage our former offices 
at 21, Austin Friars; but one of the conditions of the purchase by 
Lloyds Bank was that we were to get out by a certain date. There- 
fore we were rather hurried in choosing another set of offices, and 
the one we did select proved at once somewhat undesirable, because 





it was too small. Our Accountant, I think, when he has his full 
staff, has to send his typist out into the passage; and the Regis- 
ttar’s Department is divided into two portions—one on the ground 
floor, and the other down in the cellars. This arrangement has been 
altogether inconvenient and expensive to run; and it is also undesir- 
able because the spot is somewhat removed from railway stations 
and from places where our staff can lunch. I was, however, able 
to obtain a site in Devonshire Square; and I do not think I made 
avery bad bargain, because within 48 hours of my closing at the 
price which was agreed upon, I was offered £2000 profit for my 
bargain. It seems, therefore, that I did not do any harm over the 
purchase. We are building offices there more suitable to our needs ; 
and another desirable thing that has taken place is that we have 
been able to dispose of our old offices, so that we are not only ‘ on 
with the new love,’’ but we are ‘‘ off with the old.’’ Of course, we 
have lost the money we spent in adapting our present premises to 
our wants—it has been written off long ago—but otherwise we get 
out of the transaction without any loss; and I think that the quiet 
and beauty of this old-fashioned square, near Liverpool Street 
Station, will appeal to our staff and ourselves, as well as to any 
shareholders who may do us the honour of coming to see the new 
offices when they are finished. ‘‘ English, Colonial, and Indian securi- 
tits’ are down £154,000; but, as a matter of fact, we have not 
sold a single security. We had Treasury Bills which lapsed, and 
Were not being renewed at that particular moment. The question 
of depreciation I have already dealt with. 





FIGURES ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


On the other side of the balance-sheet, the capital stock issued has 
not been altered; and the same remark applies to the 34 p.ct. deben- 
ture stock, because none was offered at a price which could be enter- 
tained. The item of ‘‘ Sundry stockholders, amounts unclaimed,”’ 
has gone down nearly £1000; but there are still a few proprietors 
who prefer to leave their money with us, rather than to claim it. 
There is, I think, nothing more to which I need call your attention, 
until I come to ‘‘ Proprietors’ Fund, £93,567.”’ The reason why 
this appears as a separate item is that it is part of the accretion to 
capital, and it is necessary to keep it apart because if the proprietors 
ever decide to distribute this money among themselves it will be 
divided-out without payment of income-tax. It is a little reserve, 
amounting to about 5 p.ct., which can be divided at any time, and 
will be payable without deduction of income-tax. That is why it 
has to be put in as a separate item. 


THE STAFF. 


I do not think I ought to sit down without saying a few words with 
respect to the good work done by our staff both at home and abroad. 
Our Brussels Station was severely handicapped towards the close of 
the year by the serious illness of that very able and loyal servant of 
ours, M. de le Paulle, the Manager there. I am, however, glad 
to say that when Col. LeRoy-Lewis and | were in Brussels last week 
we found him—1 will not say quite recovered—but on the way to 
complete restoration to health; and he has taken up his office again. 
I hope that he will prove to be again the useful servant that he has 
been. While he was absent the responsibilities of the station fell 
upon the shoulders of M, Périer, who during this period had to 
deal with negotiations of a very delicate character with one of our 
Communes. However, they have not yet culminated, and therefore 
nothing more need be said about them now. At home I can only 
say that we have again to thank Mr. James for the able work he 
has done in the past year, during a period of great anxiety and of 
much difficulty. I feel that 1 am expressing the views of every 
member of the Board in saying that in Mr. James we have the right 
man in the right place; and I hope that he may be long spared to 
help us in the direction of the Association’s affairs 1 also wish to 
thank the rest of the staff, whom I consider to be second to none 
in training and ability. They are always ready to give loyal service 
in the best interests of the Association. [Applause.] 


THE DIVIDENDS, 


All that remains for me is to move, as I now do: 

That the sum of £167,960 received from the realization of the 
German assets, being an accretion to capital which has been 
realized and turned into money, be dealt with as profit and ap- 
plied in payment of a special dividend for the year 1925, at the 
rate of 84 p.ct. per annum on the nominal amount of the issued 
capital stock of the Association, such dividend to be paid on the 
zoth of May, 1926, upon the holdings of capital stock as regis- 
tered in the books of the Association on the 2oth of April, 1926. 

The Deputy-CuarrMAN : I beg to-second that. 
The motion was put to the meeting, and carried unanimously, 
without discussion. : 


The CuarrmMan: I next have to move: 


That upon the holdings of capital stock as registered in the 
books of the Association on the 2oth of April, 1926, there be also 
paid on the 2oth of May, 1926, less income-tax at 4s. 13d. in the 
pound, a final ordinary dividend for the year ended the 31st of 
December, 1925, at the rate of 5 p.ct. (actual), making, with the 
interim dividend of 5 p.ct. (actual) paid in November, 1925, a 
dividend of 10 p.ct. for the year, leaving £70,026 gs. to be carried 
forward to the next account. 

The Deputy-CuairMan seconded this, and it was agreed to, 
The Cuairman: I have to move now: 

That the accounts, together with the scheme for the appro- 
priation of the profits, which have been submitted, be received 
adopted, and entered upon the minutes. 

The Deputy-Cuairman seconded this, and it was carried. 


> 


Re-ELecTIoNS AND THANKS. 


The CuatrMan: The next business is the re-election of the retiring 
Directors. In doing this, we make it a rule to say little beyond 
moving and seconding the resolution; but before I am re-elected, I 
should like to explain that the direction of an Association like this 
is a very different thing from the administration of an English gas 
company, which has to deal with capital expressed in sterling, re- 
celves a revenue expressed in sterling, and has a perpetual fran- 
chise. We unfortunate people are directing a Company which has 
an English capital, receives its revenue in an unstable and uncertain 
currency, has to pay its dividends in sterling on a sterling capital, 
and has not a perpetual franchise. It has not a freehold like an 
English gas company, but a leasehold, which is subject perhaps to 
the whims and crotchets of some Communal Council, and is very 


often the mere plaything and sport of politicians 


in these foreign 
lands. - 


I therefore want to point out that our task is not the ordi- 
nary one of seeing that the carbonizing returns are in proper order, 
and that so many thousand cubic feet of gas have been produced, 
and that sort of thing. We have very anxious times in considering 
what policies to pursue on certain occasions which never have to 
be dealt with at all by the directors of an English gas or electricity 
company. I say this to make clear to you the necessity of having 
on your Board men of some standing and ability, and who we 
think may be able to help us in the direction of the Association’s 
affairs. [Applause.] 

he Deputy-Cuairman: Owing to the self-denying ordinance that 
our Chairman imposes on us, which forbids us to “ blow our owti 





trumpets,’’ I shall say nothing about the qualifications and abilities 
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of our Chairman, but will confidently recommend to the shareholders 
the resolution: ‘* That Sir Charles James Jessel, Bart., be re-elected 
a Director of the Association.”’ 

The Right Hon. Sir Guy D. A. FLeErwoop Witson, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 


adopted. 

The CuarrMAN: I beg to thank you for this renewal of your con- 
fidence. I have had your suffrages for over thirty years. I now 
move: ‘‘ That Sir Henry Birchenough, Bart., K.C.M.G., be re- 


elected a Director of the Association.’’ He is unfortunately unable 
to be here; but he makes his excuses. He is marooned in a rather 
out of the way part of the country, and found it impossible to get up. 

This was carried, as was also the re-election as a Director of Mr. 
Harold Godfrey Palmer. 


Mr. T. Bromhead Bassett (the retiring Auditor) was subsequently 
re-appointed, on the proposition of Mr. E. Rowe, seconded by Mr, 
C. Hotmes Hunt. 

Mr. W. NorTHOvER: Before we separate, a very pleasurable duty 
falls to my lot, which must not be omitted in any circumstances, [t 
is to move that the best thanks of the meeting be given to our Chair. 
man for the very able and satisfactory statement that he has py 
before us; and also to the Directors for their services. It is a very 
great achievement, enhanced by the anxious period through which 
we have passed. The Chairman has our entire and unqualified 
approval. [‘‘ Hear, hear.*’] 

The resolution was cordially agreed to. 

The CHairMaN: On behalf of my colleagues and myself, I thank 
you for this mark of your confidence in us. 





ee 


MONTEVIDEO GAS AND DRY DOCK COMPANY, LTD. 


An Increase in Dividend. 


The Fifty-Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was 
held on Tuesday, May 18, at Dashwood House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C.—Mr. Frank H. Jones (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Lonpon MANAGER AND Secretary (Mr. Henry Kearns) read 
the notice convening the mecting and the report of the Auditors ; 
and the minutes of the last meeting were taken as read, as also 
were the report of the Directors and the statement of accounts for 
the year ended Dec. 31. The last named showed that, after pro- 
viding for interest on debenture stock and other charges, there was 
a balance at net revenue account of £/44,288, including the sum of 
£14,397 brought forward from the previous year. 

‘The CnairMan, at the outset, referred to the resignation from the 
Board of Mr. John Mews, which unfortunately was due to illness. 
Mr. Mews had, he said, been a Director of the Company for more 
than eighteen years. The Board much appreciated his services, and 
felt sure all present would join them in expressing the hope that his 
health might soon be restored. As stated in the report, also, Mr. 
Charles Hunt had felt it necessary, owing to advancing years, to 
relinquish the Chairmanship of the Company; and his colleagues 
had honoured him (Mr. Jones) by electing him to fill the vacancy. 


SALES OF GAS 6} P.CT, UP. 


Proceeding to move the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman said it was a satisfaction to the Board to slightly increase 
the dividend to 5 p.ct. for the year, free of tax, as compared with 
4 p.ct. for the four previous years. ‘This dividend had been fully 
earned; and they were, in addition, able to increase the undivided 
balance carried forward. The two accounts previously appearing as 
the reserve account and the contingency account had been amal- 
gamated to form a general reserve; and the sum of £41760 had been 
transferred from the profit of the year, increasing this general re- 
serve to £,72,000. The shareholders would be asked to sanction the 
transfer of £1434 to the pension fund, which would bring this fund 
up to 4,7000. The Board had transferred 41000 to deferred main- 
tenance, which now stood at 420,500; but he would like to make 
it clear to them that all their property and plant had been brought 
up to a thoroughly efficient condition, so that this amount could not 
be regarded as representing work which had been deferred, but 
rather as a fund to provide against the time when, owing to re- 
organization, it would be necessary to scrap obsolete and under-sized 
plant no longer suitable to present-day needs. It would be noticed, 
on the credit side of the balance-sheet, that the Directors had trans- 
ferred the items of cookers on hire, furniture, and property in Monte- 
video used as offices and showrooms, &c., to capital account, to 
which it rightly belonged, and had written-off depreciation £8596, 
or £2103 more than in the previous year. The capital expenditure 
during the year amounted to £51,640. In addition to the sum spent 
to Dec. 31 on the erection of a new gasholder, heavy amounts had 
been expended on mains, cookers, and meters, to meet the growth 
in business. The sales of gas showed the satisfactory increase of 
6°57 p.ct., which rate of increase had been exceeded for the three 
months to March 31—the latest date to which they had had complete 
returns. In eight years, the sales of gas had increased by more than 
100 p.ct., the number of consumers nearly 50 p.ct., and the average 
consumption per consumer over 38 p.ct. During the year, they had 
pulled up 4 miles of small mains, and laid 9} miles of larger dia- 
meter pipes. Some 6 miles of services had been laid, and 880 houses 
connected. This large increase in business had brought about a 
gratifying reduction in the capital expended per million c.ft. of gas 
sold, which he considered to be a real test of the wise expenditure 
of capital combined with efficiency in a gas undertaking. Although 
coal had cost less during the past year, the loss on residuals had 
more than swallowed up the amount saved, and was the only set- 
back in the accounts. Expenditure showed an apparent increase of 
415,000; but.this was largely due to the accounts being rendered 
in a different form this year—amounts formerly charged to profit and 
loss being on this occasion debited to revenue account. The revenue 
from the dock had increased; but after providing for all expenditure, 
the profit had been small. A satisfactory feature of the accounts 
was that exchange had been more favourable; the loss amounting 
to £4142, as compared with £12,394 in the previous twelve months. 
During the year, an action brought by the Tax Office had been de- 
cided against the Company for the payment of Absentee Landlords’ 
Tax. The law as passed was undoubtedly intended to exempt a 
Company like theirs; and exemption, in fact, was granted them by 
Government resolution. They had appealed, as it was inconceiv- 
able that a Company carrying out a public service, spending large 
sums in wages and the purchase of materials in the country, and 
employing hundreds of its inhabitants, could be regarded as an 








absentee landlord. In July of last year their London Manager 
visited Montevideo. He made an inspection of the property, and 
conferred with Mr, Whyte (Manager out there) as to the best means 
of meeting the increasing business; and he would ask him to give 
his impressions of that visit. The Board had arranged for Mr, 
Whyte to come to London, and would have liked him to attend this 
meeting; but owing to the erection of the gasholder not having 
been completed, he had deferred his visit until a little later in the 
year. ‘The shareholders would be asked, before the proceedings ter- 
minated, to agree to the sub-division of the unissued 420 shares into 
shares of £1 each. 

Mr. Epvcar Horne seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
report and accounts, which was agreed to without discussion. 

On the proposition of the CHarRMAN, seconded by Mr. E. B. Reap, 
it was resolved that a dividend be declared on the ordinary stock 
for the half-year ended Dec. 31 of 3 p.ct., free of income-tax, mak- 
ing, with the interim dividend previously paid, 5 p.ct., free of income- 
tax, for the year 1925. Also that the sum of £1434 be transferred 
from the profits of the year to the pension fund, increasing this fund 
to £57000. 

The CuairMAN said that in the early part of the year Mr. Mews 
resigned his position on the Board; and it was essential that they 
should have in his place somebody who understood a business such 
as theirs, which was not quite like the ordinary English gas adminis- 
tration. The Board had accordingly selected Mr. Read, a gentleman 
who had been a shareholder for some years, and who was well known 
to him (the Chairman). Since he had been on the Board he had 
proved very useful. He moved that Mr. Edward Bruce Read, a fully- 
qualified stockholder, be elected a Director of the Company. 

Mr. Horne seconded this; and it was carried. 

The CuairmMan remarked that the Director retiring by rotation was 
Mr. Charles Hunt, who, though he had relinquished the chairman- 
ship, owing to advancing years, wished to retain his Directorship. 
He had been on the Board for 21 years, and had been Chairman 
for one-half this period, or perhaps longer. He had done a great 
deal of good work for the Company. 

Mr. Hunt’s re-election as a Director was agreed to, on the motion 
of Mr. C. Hotmes Hunt, seconded by Col. A. G. Hipwe tt, C.B.; 
and the Auditors (Sir Laurence Halsey and Mr. William C. Sneath) 
were reappointed, on the proposition of Mr. R. W. Westery, 
seconded by Mr. J. E. Wimsuursr. 

The staffs in London and Montevideo were heartily thanked for 
their services, on the motion of the CHarrMAN, seconded by Mr. 
H. }. Pisce. 

Mr. Kearns, in response, gave some impressions of his recent 
visit to Montevideo. He said that the first of his impressions was 
the extraordinary growth and apparent prosperity of the city. He 
found all the Company’s plant, property, and machinery in an ex- 
cellent state of efficiency. The new gasholder had been commenced; 
and the new settings of retorts, which now filled the capacity of the 
retort house, and also the boosting plant, purifiers, station mcter, 
and other apparatus, were installed and working; while the re- 
moval of small mains no longer capable of carrying the gas required 
was progressing, and larger mains being installed, which would 
greatly improve the supply of gas all over the city. With regard 
to the staff, he considered that in the General Manager (Mr. Whyte) 
they had a live man who was open to receive suggestions and to 
put them quickly into practice; and he thought they were being well 
served by the chiefs of all departments. 

Thereafter a resolution was passed on the motion of the Cuair- 
MAN, seconded by Mr. Horne, that each of the 2904 unissued shares 
of £29 each of the Company be sub-divided into 20 shares of £1 each, 

ranking pari passu in all respects with the existing issued £/541,920 
ordinary stock of the Company. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, which was unanimously accorded, on the motion of Mr. 
PRICE, seconded by Col. H1pweEtt. 


iin 
a 





There was an accident at the Preston Gas-Works on Friday, 
May 21. The roof of an old building collapsed without warning, 


and in its fall brought down portions of the wall. The building was 
about 150 ft. long and 65 ft. wide, and it was situated on the north 
side of the works. Hundreds of tons of debris fell inside the building, 
which was used for storing steam wagons and materials, and also 
contained a small amount of plant. One of the side walls fell out 
wards, and broke a steam main and a gas main. There was 4 
considerable escape of gas, but luckily this was speedily checked. 
There was no personal injury. 
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IN GLASGOW DURING THE STRIKE. 

[he delivery of gas for the period cf the strike was 203,880,000 
cft., and for the corresponding period last year it was 206,180,000 
cft. The general strike did not interfere with this delivery, except 
that it was considered desirable to decrease the pressure at night. 
Pressure on the district was reduced one hour earlier each night, 
commencing on the 5th inst., the new minimum being five-tenths 
jess than normal, and reached gradually by 11.30 p.m. On the 12th 
inst. it was decided to commence this reduction in pressure another 
half-hour earlier—viz., 11 p.m. Normal minimum is 3 in., and is 
reached by 12.30 a.m. This restriction in pressure is, of course, 
put into operation with the view of conserving coal stocks, and will 
be governed by the stoppage in the coal industry. 

One of the chief difficulties with which the Department has had 
to contend has been lack of transport. The railway stoppage has 
prevented the dispatch of coke and other bye-products, and the re- 
ceipt of stores generally. Stocks of general stores, such as machine 
oil, and things of that kind, were satisfactory, and, as a matter of 
fact, could have been replenished locally if there had been any short- 
age. Considerable expense was involved in the works in storing 
coke and other bye-products. Ashes which normally are taken from 
the works in railway trucks, and dumped outside, had to be moved 
to temporary dumps in various parts of the works. 

A local Fuel Overseer has been appointed, anc supplies of coke 
were restricted to 50 p.ct. of the quantity of pre-strike orders. 
Bakers were allowed their normal quantity; and to permit of our 
motor transport being used as much as possible for transferring coke 
and ashes to dumps in the works and for other purposes, coke cus- 
tomers were asked to send vehicles for supplies. 

There were some deliveries by road of appliances for the Distri- 
bution Section from makers; but generally the supply of appliances 
and fittings was cut off. 

In the Street Mains Section, twenty horse-drawn vehicles are 
usually hired under contract from a local contractor, and these 
vehicles were not available during the strike. Included in this fleet 
of hired transport are vans for delivering material to branching 
squads working in the district, and carts for taking surplus soil, 
&c., from pipe tracks to dumps. The motor lorries of the Street 
Mains Section, assisted by part-time loan of vehicles from the gas- 
works, managed to surmount this difficulty. . In the Central Stores 
Section of the Distribution Department our own fleet of motor 
vehicles, along with hired transport, carried on normally. 

In the Reinstatement Section, which is responsible for the repair 
of foot pavements and other property damaged by mains and ser- 
vices gangs, ten masons struck work on the 4th, and resumed on 
the 5th inst. Thirteen plasterers in the same section came out on 
the sth, and resumed on the 6th, with one exception, who, we 
understand, was intimidated by some people in the district in which 
he lived. The painters in this section stopped on the 16th inst., 
but the leading hand and one non-union man remained at work. 

The largest number of men who withdrew their services from any 
ection of the Department was in the meter repair workshops, where, 
out of a staff of 151 (including 103 tinsmiths), 57 tinsmiths, mem- 
bers of the National Amalgamated Union of Sheet Metal Workers 
and Braziers, struck work on the evening of the 1oth inst., and 
resumed on the 13th inst. Three brass finishers in that section also 
struck work on the night of the 1oth, but they resumed on the 
norning of the 12th. 

The area supplied by the Department measures about sixteen 
miles from North to South and about eighteen miles from East to 
West. With the tram service completely suspended, and the bus 
service severely limited, the amount of time spent by meter readers 
and prepayment meter collectors in walking naturally cut down the 
number of readings and collections. The average number of meters 
read per day is usually 3200; and during the strike, even with an 
extra reader to assist, this was reduced to 3142. The number of 
prepayment collections per day was 3297, against a normal figure, 
for the number of collectors employed, of 3393. 

The amount of time spent in walking has involved loss in the 
Gasfitting and Maintenance Sections. Maintenance fitters usually 
employed in the outlying districts were transferred to districts nearer 
the dep6t from which they worked. 

Evidently there was a good deal of uncertainty in the policy con- 
cerning tradesmen in gas undertakings, for the Department’s em- 
ployees who were called out by local Trade Union officials were 
very soon back at work. This was effected presumably by the local 
branch of the union getting into touch with the Trade Union Con- 
gtess in London. In no case where a man went on strike was his 
place filled by voluntary labour, as the classes of trade involved did 
not necessitate such a step. 





——— ee 


Dukinfield Gas Balance-Sheet.—The net profit for the year ended 
March 31 of the Borough of Dukinfield Gas Department was £1603 ; 
the gas rental having amounted to £18,828, as compared with 
416,990 in the previous year. The report of the Manager (Mr. 
George Lindley) states that the sales of gas totalled over 99 million 
tft, an increase of 3} millions. For the year ended March, 1925, 
there was a loss of £300. 


Fire at the Poole Gas-Works —Considerable damage was caused 
by fire on May 15 at the new, Poole Works of the Bournemouth Gas 
and Water Company. It occurred in a tar dehydration plant used 
for preparing road tar. It is thought that a quantity of the tar must 
have boiled over, and in some way been ignited. The man in charge, 
Robert Dyke, did his utmost to turn off the various controlling 
valves, but he was overcome by the fumes and had to be medically 
‘reated. A policeman on duty during the fire was also affected. 
The Company’s men came forward splendidly when they knew of the 
outbreak, and afforded great help to the local fire brigade. The iron- 
Work of the building housing the plant was considerably damaged. 
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COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From Our Local Correspondent. 

It has become almost a misnomer to speak of the coal trade. If 
the trade is not entirely in suspense, it has shrunk to the slenderest 
proportions. From a market point of view, it has ceased to have any 
significance. Local supplies were temporarily reinforced by the re- 
lease of consignments which were in transit when the general strike 
began. These were not very considerable, however, forwarding 
having been expedited as much as possible before traffic was stopped. 
Industrial activities which depend upon raw fuel—like brick-making 
and glass-making—appear to be well insured. The position varies in 
the iron and steel trade. In the nature of things it is impossible to 
stock supplies adequate to carry on smelting and forge and foundry 
work for any length of time. The precautions taken when the 
present trouble threatened were nothing like so extensive as those of 
last summer. Some ironmasters thought the menace would pass as 
it passed last July; others were careless of the upshot owing to the 
unremunerative level to which trade had sunk. 

As was foreseen, the volume of demand is very smail now that the 
blow has fallen. There is a certain amount of trade to be done by 
those who have fuel; and as the output is very small relatively to 
the rate of consumption in the engineering and general metal work- 
ing branches, higher prices are obtainable for crude iron and steel 
sections. 

Stocks of household coal are being released very sparingly by the 
control. ‘In Birmingham, where an understanding was arrived at 
that the price should not exceed 2s. 3d. per cwt., the limit has been 
raised to 2s. 6d. in view of the increased cost of transport and hand- 
ling. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS, 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonvon, May 25. 

There is little doing in pitch at the present time, although there 
are still one or two inquiries in the market for prompt shipment. 
In view of the partial shutting-down of coke ovens, and consequent 
reduction in the quantity produced, there appears to be no reason for 
prices to fall. 

Creosote is firm and steady at about 7§d. per gallon net at makers’ 
works. 

Tar spirits are in demand, pure benzole and pure toluole being 
firm at about 2s. 3d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 95/150, is steady 
at about 1s. 103d. per gallon. 

Pyridine bases is rather firmer at about tgs, per gallon. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
May 25. 

There is practically nothing fresh to report on the Tar Market, 
and prices remain unaltered. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 46s. to 51s. Pitch, East Coast, 67s. 6d. to 7os. 
f.o.b. West Coast—-Manchester, 61s. to 63s. 6d.; Liverpool, 62s. 6d. 
to 65s.; Clyde, 67s. 6d. to 7os. 6d. Benzole, 90 p.ct. North, 1s. 83d. 
to 1s. 94d.; crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d., naked at 
makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 83d. to 1s. 93d. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. Heavy naphtha, North, 113d. to 1s. ojd. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 6}d. to 6jd.; salty, 5Zd. to 6d.; 
Scotland, 5§d. to sid. Heavy oils, in Pulk, North, 63d. to 7d. 
Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. Naphthalene, £11 to £14; 
salts, £4 to £5, bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A’”’ quality, 23d. 
per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B’”’ quality, unsaleable. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 





Resetting Retorts. 

The Milford Haven Urban District Council are inviting tenders 
for the resetting of a bed of six retorts. [See advert. on p. 417.] 
Cast-Iron Pipes, Pipe Laying, and Boiler. 

Tenders are invited by the Gas Department of the Droitwich 
Corporation for the supply of cast-iron pipes, pipe laying, and vertical 
boiler. [See advert. on p. 417.] 
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Danish Gas Company’s Preference Capital.—The Directors of 
the Danish Gas Company have notified the shareholders of their de- 
sire to redeem the whole of the preference shares of the Company 
at £410 8s. for each S10 share. This sum is to include any accrued 
dividend to May 31, and is to be paid in sterling. 


South Suburban Stock Issue.—With regard to the recent offer 
of £400,000 of 5 p.ct. ordinary stock in the South Suburban Gas 
‘Company, we learn that tenders at an average price of 99°05 p.ct. 
thave been accepted, and letters of allotment have been posted. ‘The 
dividend on the Company’s ordinary stock for 1925 was 6} p.ct. 


Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Aires, Ltd.—The accounts 
for the year ended Dec. 31, which are to be presented to the share- 
holders at the meeting to-day (May 26), show receipts amounting to 
135,099, and a profit for the year of £56,385. Adding the balance 
from the previous year, gives a disposable total of £95,762, which 
the Directors have allocated as follows: To contingency reserve, 
450,000; and to depreciation and renewals account, £45,762. The 
erection of an installation of Glover-West vertical retorts, of a 
capacity of 3 million c.ft. a day, is well advanced; and it is ex- 
pected that the plant will be put into operation before the end of 
this year. Various changes have taken place in the Board. 
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Davis Gas Stove Company and the Strike. 


Except for transport difficulties as a result of the stoppage of th 
railways, the effect of the general strike upon the Davis Gas Stove 
Company, Ltd., was negligible. They were in the fortunate position 
of retaining the whole of their workers; and right through, until th, 
last day of the strike, every man and woman was in his or her place, 
Production was certainly hindered by the reduction of the supply o 
power by 50 p.ct.; and the question arose as to how the Ci Mpan 
could best keep faith with their people, who were so splendidly syp. 
porting them, under such conditions, which were the outcome of th 
stoppage in the mining industry, rather than of the general strike 
Eventually the foundry departments were put on to three days’ ¢as 
per week, and the other departments were closed down at mid-day 
Provision was, however, made for the social life of the employes 
during the absence involuntarily forced upon them, by opening the club, 
tennis courts, bowling green, and sports field. The Company wer 
in the fortunate position of having good stocks of raw materials, anj 
but for the restriction of the power supply could have carried op 
‘* business as usual ”’ for a considerable period. The complete cessa. 
tion of railway transport was partially counterbalanced by an extep. 
sive scheme of road transport, as a result of which the Company 
were able to dispatch as many as fifty lorry loads a week to destina. 
tions practically all over England. Generally speaking, the lorry 
drivers met with little opposition; and those who were obstructed 
continued to report for duty as if nothing had happened, and t 
deliver to customers and bring back as return loads many supplies 
that were required to enable the Company to continue production 
The Company are issuing an interesting little brochure, in whic 
their activities during the strike are set out; and it is understood 
that a copy will gladly be sent to any gas official asking for it. 
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Coal Oil Extraction, Ltd., is the title of a private Company regis. 
tered to carry on business as carbonizers of coal, distillers of tar 
&c. The nominal capital is £1000 in £1 shares. 

Hong Kong and China Gas Company, Ltd.—During the pas 
year the gas sold at Hong Kong and Kowloon was 6°76 and 8:12 pct, 
respectively more than in the preceding year. The Company’s con. 
tract for public lighting has been renewed for a further period of 
five years, to July, 1930. The balance of net revenue enabled the 
Directors to recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 
10 p.ct. per annum, free of income-tax. 

Darwen Gas-Works Results.—Speaking in the Darwen Town 
Council, Councillor G. Pickup (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) 
said the year’s working of his Department showed a profit of £1005. 
They used 17,372 tons of coal, or 461 tons less than in the previous 
year, at an average cost of 24s. 8d., a decrease of 1s. 4d. per ton. 
They manufactured 247,907,000 c.ft. of gas, an increase of 10,190,000 
c.ft.; and the yield per ton was 14,270 c.ft., an increase of 940 c.ft. 


per ton. The total carbonizing cost for the year showed a reduction 
of £2358. This was a large reduction, accounted for by the fact that 


in the previous year the chamber installation was out of action 
for a considerable time. The total gas sold was 218,610,000 c.ft., an 
increase of 11,589,000 c.ft. The unaccounted-for gas had decreased 
from 11°36 to 10°48 p.ct. The Committee had made no increase in 
the price of gas during the year. 





The Blackburn Corporation have asked the Gas Committee tc 
give an estimate of the cost of heating the Public Halls and Sessions 
House by gas, in place of steam as hitherto. 


The Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board have decidedt 
appoint an official whose duty shall be the periodical inspection o 
all gas fittings in use in the Board’s district. 

At their recent annual meeting, the Holsworthy Gas and Electric 
Supply Company, Ltd., declared a dividend of 4 p.ct. This is the 
first dividend the Company have declared for ten years. 

At a meeting of the Accrington and District Gas Board, on May 19, 
it was decided to offer 500 tons of coal (nuts) to retailers in the area, 
to be sold at not more than 2s, per bag, for sick and necessitous people 
only. 

The Tiverton Town Council have adopted the recommendation 
of their Lighting Committee that a retort charger and coal-handling 
plant be purchased; and application is being made for sanction W 
borrow the necessary amount. 

The Sowerby Bridge Gas Committee visited the gas-works 0 
May 20, when Mr. A. W. Bissell, the Engineer and Manager, ani 
Councillor J. Gledhill, Chairman of the Committee, acted as guides 
Mr. Bissell expiained the process of manufacture. 

The Lyme Regis Town Council have referred to the Electti 
Lighting Committee for consideration and report a letter from M- 
R. C. Johnston, of Westminster, who suggested that the Authoril) 
might like to purchase the gas-works, in order to combine it with 
the electric light undertaking. 

There was a gross profit of 422,602 on the Blackpool Corpor 
tion Gas Department for the last municipal year, the gross pro 
estimated being £16,355. The estimated income was £)176,969 all 
the actual receipts were £179,152. ‘The expenditure was estimait! 
to be £160,614, but it was £151,550, due to economical working 
The disposable balance, estimated at £355, was 410,628. 

In connection with a recent successful gas appliance exhibitio 
held at Dewsbury under the auspices of the Corporation Gas Depatt 
ment, to mark the inauguration of new plant, a cookery competitio 
among schoolgirls was organized. ‘The prizes in this were awarde 
to the successful girls recently. The judge was Miss Lina Parkys 
who was the lecturer and demonstrator at the exhibition. The priz# 


were presented by Alderman J. McCann, Chairman of the Gas Cot 


mittee and ex-Mayor of Dewsbury. 
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Witn the collapse cf the general strike ex-| version 34 p.ct 


STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


tremely optimistic views prevailed on the Stock | day. Although business eased off at the clos: 
and when business opened last of the week, all the prices of Trustee Stock 


Exchange ; 
week, prices which had fallen during the pre- 
vious week rebounded so quickly that bargain | 5 p.ct. 
snatchers had very little opportunity of bene-. stocks all benefited 


fiting thereby. 


clear that the coal mining deadlock was to, ported. Even Iron, Coal 
continue, the enthusiasm subsided somewhat. | some attention. 

At the beginning of the week there was a 
large demand for gilt-edged securities; Con- 





showed improvements, and it was increasing] 
difficult to obtain stocks that yielded a cle: 
Home Rail debentures and guarantec 
, and the popular Industria 
Tobaccos and Artificial Silks—were well su 
and Steel receive 


Later on, when it became 


Gas Stocks had quite a good week. It wil 
be seen from the table that Alliance and Dul 

















Dividends, | Rise Transac ion 
gh —— 7 | eS NAME =~ or Lowest ané 
Issue, Share.) >. tena. | Prev.| Last | , myn. | ee | ee 
Hf.Yr Hf. Yr.! ’ week. Prices, 
MP a. % P. a, 
171,978 | Stk. Feb. 4 Aldershot 5 p.c. max. *. .| 74—77 ee 
$22,992 “ 9 ‘ Do. 4p.c. Pref. . . 69—T4 on oe 
1,551,868 a Apl, 1 64 os Alliance & + Ord. .| 73—76 +1 733—%5 
4,000 | ,, Jan. 7 | 4 Do. 4p Deb. - . | 60-65 x" an 
300,000 1; May 6 1/72 tk Bombay, Lita, ° ee 4-1 ° 
170 000 10 | Mar, 4 83 84 \Bournemouth 5 p.c. -| 1-13 oe 
425,050 10 ie q 1 Do. Bip.c.. .| 12—123 ae 
275,000 10 os 6 6 Do. Pref.6p.c.. | 11—12 
50,000 | Stk. | Jan, 7 3 8 | Do _ Deb. . | 55 58 
162,025 | ,, * 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb. . | 75—78 
214,740 - Mar, 18 12 12 Brighton & not ry > + | 167—172 
214,200 » ” 9 9 Do. A Or d. | 180-135 oe 
1,287,500 99 Feb, 18 5 5 |Bristol5 p.c. max, | 87—88a +2 ‘il 
855, | os Mar. 18 ~ 7 (|British Ord. . . » «| 98—103 ca 99—{ 9} 
100,000 | ,, Jan. 7 7 7 Do. Tp.c. Pref. . es + pee os 
120,000 99 2” 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Red.Deb. .| 69—T4 ° 
100,000 10 | Dec. 17 8 6 |Cape Town,Ltd. .. .| 6}—7h ° 
100,000 10| Apl. 22 | 4% 44 | Do. # p.c. Pref. . . | 53- 63 ° 
150,000 | Stk. | Jan. 7 44 44 Do. p.c. Deb. - | 68—73 
626,860 * Feb. 18 6 6 (\CardiffCon.Ord. . - | 96—99 
237,860 - Jan. 7 Th 74 | Do. Thp.c. Red. Deb, - | 98—101 
157,150 = Mar. 5 64 |Chester 5 p.c.Ord. . | 874—9246 
79,185 1 | Apl. 22 +2/-| 42/- |Colombo Ltd. Ord. . . . | 28/-—30/ . 
24,495; 1 he 1/44) 1/48 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. . | 20/-—22/ = ee 
1,513,280 | Stk. | Mar. 4 54 54 \Commercial 4 p.c.Cap. .| 77—82 $a 17-9 
560,000 om e 5/3/4| 5/3/4 | Do. 8} p. c.Cap. .| 76-81 ss os 
475,000 | ,, Dec. 17 3 8 | Do 8p.c. Deb. .| 55—58 ° 
000 | ,, Oct, 8 | — 4 |Continensal Union, Ltd. . | 82—87 32 
00, gee Mar. 4 7. | q | D 7 p.c. Pref. 85—88 ae 85 
787,150 | » | Mar, 4 63 | 64 croydon sliding scale . | 95—98 oe 973- 9 
403,100 | ,, ” |} & | 5 D max,div.. . , 79—82 oe | 803—80? 
492,270 | me Mar. 4 6 9 Iparby es" + «+ | 107—109e ° ee 
55,000 | ,, Dec. 17 | 4 4 | Do. Deb. + «| 4—T6e : 
209,000 | ,, Mar 5 5 |East Hull Ord. 5 p- c. » | 86-89 ee | 
50,000 | ,, Dec. 17 | — 5 |Eastbourne 5 P. c. Deb. | 93-98 ; 

1,002,180 10| Apl. 1 | 46 +4 |European, Ltd | 5-6 ae 58 
18,788,960 | Stk. | Feb. 18 | 5& | 4/17/4 Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c. Ord.| 80—82 +24 | 784—S03 
600,000} ,, | s | 38 | 3h | Do. 84p.c.max.. . .| 58—61 ns 584 
4,157,020 | ,, % 4 | 4 Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. 15—78 +24 | 75—TTt 
5,002,620] j, | Dec. 17 | 8 | 8 | Do. 8p.c.Con. Deb. . | 57-60 .. | 585-60 
181,815 | |, — we — | Do. 6p.c. Br’tt’a Rd. Db.| 102—104 rel ; 
130,000 |}; — |10 | 10 | Do. 10p.c. Bonds. . wy vss : 
42,000} ,, | 9 7 | Do. 7hp.c.IlfordDeb..| ;. es os 
2,500] ,, Mar. 18 | 63 | 63 |Hastings&St L.5p.c. Conv| 88—93 an 2 

258,740 | » | 6 | 6& | Do.  8$p.c.Conv.| 68—73 a 
70, 10 | Sept. 24 (+10 #10 |Hongkong & China, Ltd. . | 20-21 i | - 
173,200 | Stk. | Mar. 4 |10 | 10 + |Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. | 66—68 ee pe 
1,976,000 | ,, | May 20 | 10 | {10 (Imperial Continental Cap. | 125—130* -12 126—140 
226,170 | ,, | Feb. 4 34 | 84 | Do. 84 p.c. Red. —_ | 69—72 - 
235,242 | a Mar. 18 64 | 64 |Lea Bridge5p.c.Ord.. . | > 4 ° 
2,127,340} ,, Feb. 18 | 54 | 54 |Liverpool5p.c.Ord. . . oe 
00,000 | ,, Mar.18 | 7 | , .. De 7 p.c. Red. Pref. 1ols—tosy0 ee | 
165,736 | ,, Feb. 18 | 9 | 8 |Maidstone 2.0. Cap. . . | 115—120 as | 
63,480; ,, | Dec. 17 | 8 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. , 5459 on | - 
5,000 | 5| Dec, 8 117 | (6 |Malta & Mediterranean . 44—5 ee * 
541,920 | Stk. | May 20 | +4 | 146 |Montevideo, Ltd. 73-16" —2} 13—16 
2,061,315 | it Mar. 4 | 5 | 5 | Newcastle & Gateshead Con.| T14—T2d me 72% 
360,929 pa = } 4 | 4 | Do. 4 p.c. —* ° 15—16d ee - 
529,705 | | Dec. 17 | ic * Do. 8} p.c. Deb. . | 69—Tld “9 
15,000 | ,, Mar, 4 | 11) | iif | |North Middleses ‘fo p.c, . | 155—160 
91,530} 4, | ” | O41 Sal Do. Tpe. . | 112—117 ms ee 
300, | Stk. | May 6 | 5 | |Oriental, Ltd. . 95—100 oo 97- 98 
188,120 ” Jan. 7 13 | % |Plym’ th & Ston’ house 6 p.c. = 115 ee 
60,000 50| Mar. 4 |14 | 14 (PortseaIslandB . e | — 95 ; 
10000} fs; a |i8 | i bo Doo 2. :| 8-88 - a 
2,289,909 a —- | — | — |PrimitivaOrd. . . . . | 10/6—11/6 a 10/6—11/43 
282,200 | 100 | Dec. 1 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb.. . —86 ° oe 
A Stk. | Jan. 21 4 4 | Do, 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 | 66—68 é 
180,305 in Dec, 17 4 4 | Do. B. Aires4p.c.Rd.Db.| 66—68 
256,847 » | i 4 4 | Do. R’r P’te4p.c.Rd.Db.| 66—68 
150,000 10 | Mar, 18 6 6 (San Paulo6p.c. Pref. . .| 4—8 
125,000 50| Jan. 4 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 43—46 
270,000 | Stk. Mar, 18 5 6 \Sheffield as « Be « 98—100e 
419,968 | ,, ” 5 6 | Bo. Be alee | 98—100e 
1,047,000 |}, a i C Ae ae 98—100e i 
90, 10 | June 11 io .:4 4 South African... 5—7 ee - 
6,609,895 | Stk, | Mar. 4 | 5 7 |South Met. Ord... . - | 91—938 a 914-93 
1,805,445 | ,, Jan. 7 i | Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 56—59 oe . 
oe > Mar. 4 64 | 6 Do. p.c. Red. Db. 102—104 ae . 
1,500 | ,, Mar. 4 84 | 8 \South Shields Con,. . 117—119d es .* 
1,187,795 | ,, Mar. 4 | 64 | 64 |South Suburban Crd. 5 p. ec. | 98—101 +1 974—100 
337 | Dec. 17 | 5 | 5 Do 5 p.c. Deb. | 94-97 is 2 
647,740 | ee Mar. 18 ee a 'South'mpton Ord 5p.c.max | 77—80 +s 784 
121,275 | ,, | Jan. 7 1s 4 4 4p.c.Deb.| 69-74 os 
250,000; ,, | Mar. 4 | 7 | @ lawansea 9p. c. Red. Pref.. | 99—102 a 
200,000} ,, | Dec. 17 | 6) | 6% | Do. 6hp.c. Red. Deb. | 100—102 m Bs 
120,000 | j, | Feb. 18 | 7% | 7% {Tottenham Bistrict A 5p.c. | 108—118 +1 is 
882,275 | ,, | am 5f 5s | 0. B 8} p.c. | 88—91 +1 88 
1650, ” » | 28/4] 65h | Do. 54 p.c. Pref. | 101—1038 . a 
181,255 oo | Deo. 19 | 4 | 4 | Do. p.c. Deb. | 74—77 . 
258,251 oo | man tt | 8-: 1 5 |Tynemouth Con. cad New | 67- 68d ° 
| \Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
” me » | Mar, 4 | 68 | 6§ | Wycombe5p.c. . . .| 90—95 
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412,450 ,, * ce vip Do, Cand New | 88—93 + 89 
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Quotations at :—a.—Bristol, b.—Liverpool, ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Newoastle. ¢.—Sheffield, *Ex, div. 


+ Paid free of income-tax, {Plus 8} p,ct. p.a. special dividend. 


. rising no less than } on Mon- 





in ordinary, Bristol 5 p.ct. maximum, Gas 
Light ordinary, South Suburban ordinary, and 
ihe two stocks of the Tottenham Company 
were all marked-up. The accounts of the 
Primitiva Company, published last week, show 
that the Company is making: good progress. 
A matter of interest is the proposal to con- 
solidate the two 4 p.ct. debenture stocks of the 
Company—viz., the Buenos Ayres (New) and 
River Plate issues. The large drop of 12 
points ex div. in the Imperial Continental 
capital stock is, of course, justified by the 
134 p.ct. (actual) dividend being paid. An in- 
creased dividend of 3 p.ct. (actual), making 
5 p.ct. for the year, as compared with 4 p.ct. 
for the corresponding period, has been de- 
clared by the Montevideo Company. A study 
of the accounts reveals a very satisfactory 
state of affairs. The Company propose to 
convert 2904 unissued £20 shares into 58,080 
#1 shares, which will rank pari passu with 
the ordinary stock of the Company. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Croydon maximum dividend 
801, 80%, Gas Light and Coke 78}, 79, 793, 
792, 34 p-ct. maximum 58}, 4 p.ct. preference 
75, 76%, 3 p.ct. debenture 58}, Imperial Con- 
tinental 140, Newcastle 72;%, Primitiva 11s. 3d., 
11s. 43d., South Suburban 973d. Supplemen- 
tary price s, Brighton and Hove 5 p.ct, deben- 
ture 923, Romford original (10 p.ct.) 1oyy. 

On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 733, 
Croydon sliding-scale 97}, 973, 98, maximum 
dividend 80}, Gas Light and Coke 78}, 78], 
79, 793, 79%, 4 p-ct. preference 75, 76, 3 p.ct. 
debenture 58}, 593, Montevideo 76, Primitiva 
11s., South Metropolitan 913, South Suburban 
5 p. ct. 98, 99, 100. Supplementary prices, 
Brighton and Hove 5 p.ct. debenture 95, Croy- 
don 7} p.ct. preference 102. 

On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 7 
British 99, 99%, 993, Commercial Bi p.ct. 7 
Gas Light and Coke 79, 793, 80, 80}, 4 p.c 
preference 76, 77, 773%, 3 p.ct. debenture 583, 
60, Imperial Continental 140, Primitiva 11s. 
11s. 1}d., 11s. 3d., ris. 4$d., South Metro- 
politan 93, Tottenham ‘‘ B’’ 88, Wands- 
worth (Wimbledon stock) 98. Supplementary 
prices, s, Barnet “‘D”’ 102, Wandsworth 
33 p.ct. 89. 

On Thursday, European 53, Gas Light and 
Coke 80}, 808, 803, 80§, 80%, 3 p.ct. deben- 
ture 59}, Imperial Continental 126, 1263, 127 
ex div., Montevideo 73 ex div., Oriental 98, 
Primitiva tos, 6d., 1os. gd., 10s. 103d., 11S., 
11s. 33d., South Metropolitan 92, 923. Supple- 
mentary prices, Horley District Addl. ‘‘B”’ 
gl. 

On Friday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 79}, Con- 
tinental Union 32, 7 p.ct. preference 85, Gas 
Light and Coke 793, 79§, 80, 80}, 80}, 803, 
4 p.ct. preference 76, Oriental 97, Primitiva 
10s. 6d., 10s. gd., South Metropolitan 92}, 93, 
Southampton 5 p.ct. 784. Supplementary 
prices, Barnet 4 p.ct. debenture 744, 752- 

Monetary conditions were quite satisfactory ; 
and it has been stated that we can look for- 
ward to a reduction in the Bank Rate when 
a solution is found for the coal problem. With 
the decline in market discount rates it was in- 
evitable that Treasury Bills should be placed 
at a lower rate, the average being £)4 6s. 2.41d. 
p.ct. Four p.ct was the usudl rate for new 
loans in Lombard Street, but towards the 
close balances were offered at 34 p.ct. 

Although efforts are being made to restore 
the French franc to something of its lost value, 
there seems no likelihood, in the absence of 
drastic action with regard to the nation’s 
finances, that there will be any permanent im- 
provement. During the fall the rate reached 
175 to the &. After recovering to 148} there 
was a further depreciative movement to 150}. 
Belgian francs closed at 1493, and Italian lire 
are again back to 122, thanks to Government 
support. Sterling on New York was less firm 
at 4.8643. 

Silver was weak owing to Indian sales at 
307d. per oz., and Gold remained at 84s, 92d. 
per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3. Bankers’ de- 
posit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 
3} p.ct. at notice. 


pou Oro ; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


ee 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than 


NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT 


should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six | 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


** JOURNAL ” should 
TWELVE O’CLOCK United 
nite 
Kingdom Advance 

& Ireland 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WALTER KING, 





Credit Rate: 


Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A 
Payable in Advance 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. 
35/- 
40/- 


} 36). 
> =a 


HALF-YEAR, 
18/- 
21]- 


QUARTER, 
10)- 
11/6 


Rate: 


22/6 ee 12/6 


LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PaLMERsToN HovsE, 
84, Onp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


XIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT, 
Telegrams: “ PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: London WALL, 9144, 


“"STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
AnprEw SrepHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Voloanism, London,” 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“Brappocg, OLDHAM,” and"‘MeTRIQUE, Lams, LONDON.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpvon, E.0,8, 
hone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Ma Hitt, » F.C, 
* "Phone: Royal 43h. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman," p. 126), 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C. 8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 
Piteh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &o. 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS ©O., LTD., 


99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
** Brreunimat, LEICESTER.” LEIcesTER 5096, 


Solicit eaguicics for :— 
NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST eae DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/85, NorFoLk Srreet, StRanp, W.O, 2, 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘ Brrpurmmat Estranp Lonpon.” CrnTrat 6861, 





“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sore AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
THE COLONIES (except Canapa), 


16, DeANSGATR, 
MANCHESTER, 


Telegrams 
Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel, Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


Patace CHAMBERS, 
W2STMINSTER, 8.W.1, 
Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Par, London.” 
Tel. No, : 6278 Victoria. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs, 


Joszerx Taynor (SaTuRators), Ltp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton, 


Telegrams—‘' Sarurnators, Botton.” Telephone 848, 





TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGEBRS. 
GASHOLDER PAINTING, &c, 


REE Estimates for the Cleaning and 

REPAINTING of Gasholders, Plant, Tank, 

orks, &c. All work personally Inspected, also Leak- 

ages attended to before Painting. First-class workman- 

shiponly. Highest: ecommendations. Lowest possible 

prices, All risks taken. 

All communications to F. D. Buicx, Painting Con- 

practor, 58, Rarmonp Roav, Upton Pang, B. 18, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
GFSCIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Peance & Sons, Lrp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Sinvertown, 
Telegrams—‘' HyprocgeLori0, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Rovyat 1166, 


ADVERTISER, who has had 25 years’ 


Experience in the Design, Construction , Work- 
ing, and Maintenance of all forms of Gas-Works Plant, 
and also Plant for the Recovery and Working-up of 
Residuals for Coke Oven Installations, desires Respon- 
sible and Progressive POSITION where such Experi- 
ence would prove of value. Used tothe Control of Men 
and to the Charge of a small Office Staff. 

Address No. 7657, ‘‘Gas JournaL,” 11, Bott Court, 
Fuzet Srreet, E.C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS. &o., VACANT. 











WEIGHBRIDGES 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11, 
Telephone: Hor 647, Telegrams: ‘“‘ Gasrous Lams.” 


WE Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS, 
Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855, 
Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln, Telephones: 266 & 211, 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS, 








aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Advertisement, April 14, p. 122, 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kine’s 
aTeNT AcEency Ltp., Director B, T. Kine, O.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Vicroris 87., B.C. 4, and 6, Quarry Or. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonpox, W.o, 40 years’ refs. ‘Phone Cent. 682. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 











IRST - CLASS Engineer, Salesman, 


and Representative, Wants Change. 20 years’ 
xperience Gas, Chemical, Constructional. Used to 
big business. 
Address No. 7660, ‘Gas Journal,” 11, Bott Court, 





Fuser Street, E.0, 4, 


Fer Motor Lorries and Railway W 


ASSISTANT DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER. 
ANTED, for an important Gas 


Undertaking in South America, with an output 
of 2500 Million Cubic Feet per Annum and over 30,000 
Consumers, a capable ASSISTANT DISTRIBUTION 
ENGINEER. The person appointed must have 
thorough knowledge of both the theory and practice of 
Gas Distribution, and wide Experience of the Laying 
of Cast Iron and Steel Gas Mains, and the Installation 
of Cooking Apparatus and Gas Fittings. Age 30 to 38, 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, with copies of Testi- 
monials and Salary required, to C. & G., c/o ADVERTISE- 
MENT DEPARTMENT, 5, New BripGe STREET, B.C. 4. 


— 





GENT, having own office, for London 
District to REPRESENT Company dealing in 
GAS-WORKS RESIDUALS, &c. Commission Basis, 
Suitable opening for one having Connection with Gas 
Industry in other Lines. 
Apply to No, 7659, ‘Gas JounnaL,” 11, Bozt Court, 
FLEeet Strezt, E.C. 4. 


XPERIENCED Fitter wanted imme- 
diately, for 30 Million Works in Home Coun- 
ties, Services, Iron, Compo, Maintenance. 
Apply, stating Experience and Wages required, to 
No. 7658, ‘Gas JournaL,”’ 11, Bott Court, FLEET 
Srreet, E.C. 4. 


PLANT. &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 
wr: GAS PLANT IN STOCK. 
eS Tank. 10,000c.ft. 


ers,—Two 14 ft. squares: Four 8 ft. sq., Two 
8 ft. sq., One 10 ft. by 8% ft.; One Set of Two or 
Four Dry Lute, each 16 ft. sq. by 5 ft. deep. 
Livesey Washers. —250,000 and 200,000 c.ft. 
Tower Scrubbers.—4 ft. by 20 fs.; 44 ft. by 18 ft, 
and 36 ft. 
Condensers.— Waiter cooled, 500,000 o.ft. per day. 
Two New Sets Blakeleys Baffle-Plate Condensers, 
Exhausters.—2000 to 50,000 per hour capacities. 
Station Meters.—Capacities : 15,000, 8000, 5000, 
and 8000. Also 100, 200, and 800 lt. Meters. 
Vertical Boilers.—6{t. by 15 ft., and 5 ft. by 14 ft. 
Weighbridge.—Suitable for Gas-Works, 12 by 6. 
Seas on goveepere. —* in., 5 ie 6 to. ond Bin. 
rage Tanks,— ypes and capacities. 
Valves. Pumps, Engines, Cast and Rivetted 
Piping, &c, 
Complete Detailed List on Application. 
Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 


Vulean Ironworks, Church-Fenton, Yorks. 
TEAM-BOILERS For Sale—aAll Sizes, 


Vertical, Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other 
pes of Boilers. 


Apply 
GaRantoam Boren & Ornanx Co., Lrp., GRanTHAM, 


























